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ON THE 


_ ANCIENT ENGLISH MINSTRELS. 


I. THE MINSTRELS (A) were an order of men 
in the middle ages, who united the arts of 
poetry and muſic, and foog verſes to the harp of their 
own compoſing. 'They alſo appear to have accompa- 
nied their ſongs with mimicry and action; and to 
have practiſed ſuch various means of diverting as were 
much admired in thoſe rude times, and ſupplied the 
want of more refined entertainments (B). Theſe arts 
rendered them extremely popular and acceptable in 
this and all the neighbouring countries ; where no 
high ſcene of feſtivity was eſteemed complete, that 
was not ſet off with the exerciſe of their talents; and 
where, ſo long as the ſpirit of chivalry ſubſiſted, they 
were protected and careſſed, becauſe their ſongs tended 
to do honour to the ruling paſſion of the times, and to 
encourage and foment a martial ſpirit. Et 
The MiInSTRELs ſeem to have been the genuine 
ſueceſſors of the ancient BAR DS (C), who under dif- 
ferent names were admired and revered, from the 
_ earlieſt ages, among the people of Gaul, Britain, Ire- 
„land and the North; and indeed by almoſt all the firſt 
inhabitants of Europe, whether of Celtic or Gothic 


a 2 2395 anceſtors, 


* Vid, Pelloutier Hiſt, des Celtes. tom. 1. I. 2. c. 6,10. 
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anceſtors+, particularly by all the Daniſh tribes ||. By 
theſe they were diſtinguiſhed by the name of scaLDs, 
a word which denotes ** Smoothers and Poliſhers of 
language 5. The origin of their art was attributed 
to Opin or WopkEN, the father of their Gods; and 
the profeſſors of it were held in the higheſt eftimation. 
Their {kill was conſidered. as ſomething divine; their 


perſons were deemed ſacred; their attendance was ſo- 


licited by kings; and they were every where loaded 
with honours and rewards. In ſhort, poets and their 
art were held among them in that rude admiration, 
which is ever ſhown by an ignorant people to ſuch as 
excel them in intellectual accompliſhments (D). 

As theſe honours were paid to Poetry and Song, 
from the earlieſt times, in thoſe countries which our 
Anglo-Saxon anceſtors inhabited before their removal 
into Britain, we may reaſonably conclude, that they 
would not lay afide all their regard for men of this 


ſort immediately on quitting their German foreſts. 
At leaſt fo long as they retained their ancient manners 
and opinions, they would ſtill hold them in high eſti- 
mation. But as the Saxons, ſoon after their eſtabliſn- 


ment in this iſland, were converted to Chriſtianity; in 
proportion as literature prevailed among them, this 
rude admiration would begin to abate; and Poet 

would be no longer a peculiar profeſſion. Thus the 
or and the MINSTEL early with us became two per- 
ſons (E). Poetry was cultivated by men of letters in- 
diſcriminately ; and many of the moſt popular rhimes 


were compoſed amidſt the leiſure and retirement of 


\ monaſteries, 


+ Tacit. de Mor. Germ. cap. 2. 


Vid. Bartholin. de Cauſis contemptæ a Danis mortis. lib. 1. 
cap. 10. Wormij Literatura Runic. ad finem. See al o © A 
cc Defcription of the Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. of the ancient Danes 


w 


e and other northern nations: from the French of M. Mallet.” 


2 vol. 8vyo. - 


Torfzi Præfat. ad Orcad, Hiſt,—Pref, to © Five pieces of 


8 unic Poetry.“ & c. 
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monaſteries. But the Minſtrels continued a diſtinct 
order of men for many ages after the Norman con- 
queſt ; and got their livelihood by finging verſes to the 
harp at the houſes of the great. There they were ſtill 
hoſpitably and reſpectfully received, and retained many 
of the honours ſhewn to their predeceſſors the Barns 
and SCALDs (F). And tho”, as their art declined, 
ſome of them only recited the compoſitioris of others, 
many of them ſtill compoſed ſongs themſelves, and all 
of them could probably invent a few ſtanzas on occa- 
fion. I have no doubt but moſt of the old heroic Bal- 
lads in this collection were compoſed by this order of 
men. For altho' ſome of the larger metrical Romances 
might come from the pen of the monks or others, yet 
the ſmaller narratives were probably compoſed by the 
Minſtrels, who ſung them. From the amazing varia- 
tions which occur in different copies of theſe old 
pieces, it is evident they made no ſcruple to alter each 
others productions; and the reciter added or omitted 
whole ſtanzas according to his own fancy or conveni- 
ence. | 


In the early ages, as was hinted above, the profeſs 


fon of oral itinerant Poet was held in the utmoſt re- 
verence among all the Daniſh tribes; and therefore 


we might have concluded, that it was not unknown or 
unreſpected among their Son brethren in Britain, 


even if Hiſtory had been altogether ſilent on this ſub- 
jet. The original country of our Anglo-Saxon An- 


ceſtors is well known to have lien chiefly in the Cim- 
bric Cherſoneſe, in the tracts of land ſince diffinguiſh- 
ed by the names of Jutland, Angelen, and Holſtein“. 
The Jutes and Angles in particular, who compoſed 
two thirds of the conquerors of Britain, were a Daniſh 


a 3 people, 


* Vid, Chronic. Saxon. a Gibſon. p. 12, 13. 4to.— Bed. Hiſt, 
Ecclef. a Smith. lib. 1. c. 15. * EALDSEXE [ Regio antiq. Sax- 


num] in cervice Cimbrice Cherſinefs, Holſatiam proprie dictam, Dith- 
marfiam, Stormariam, et Wagriam complectens. Annot, in Bed. a 
Smith. p. 52. Et vid, Camdeni Britan, 


* 
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people, and their country at this day belongs to the 
crown of Denmark * ; ſo that when the Danes again 
infeſted England, three or four hundred years after, 
they made war on the deſcendents of their own ance- 
tors Tf. From this near affinity we might expect to 
diſcover a ſtrong reſemblance between both nations 
in their cuſtoms, manners, ard even language; and 
in fact we find them to differ no more, than would 


naturally happen between a parent country and its 
own colonies, that had been ſevered in a rude unci- 


viliſed ſtate, and had dropt all intercourſe for three or 
four centuries. Eſpecially if we reflect, that the co- 
lony here ſettled had adopted a new Religion, extreme- 
ly oppoſite in all reſpects to the ancient Paganiſm of 
the mother-country; and that even at firſt, along 
with the original Angli, had been incorporated a large 
mixture of Saxons from the neighbouring parts of 
Germany ; as afterwards, among the Daniſh invaders, 
had come valt multitudes of adventurers ſrom the more 
northern parts of Scandinavia. But all theſe were on- 
ly different tribes of the ſame common Teutonic Stock, 
and ſpoke only different dialects of the ſame Gothic 
Language. : 
From this ſameneſs of original and fimilarity of 
manners, we might juſtly have wondered, if a charac- 
ter ſo dignified and diſtinguiſhed among the ancient 
Danes, as the Scard or BAR D, had been totally un- 


known or unregarded in this fiſter nation. And in- 


deed this argument is ſo ſtrong, and, at the ſame 
time, the early annals of the Anglo-Saxons are ſo 


ſcanty and defective (G), that no objections from their 


filence could be ſufficient to overthrow it. For if theſe 
popular bards were confeſſedly revered and admired, 
| | | in 
* Anglia Vetus, bodie etiam Arglen, fita eft inter Saxones et Giotos 

{ Futos] babens oppidum capitale. . . . Slefwick, Ethelwerd. lib. 1, 


- + See © Deſcript. of the Manners, &c.. of the ancient Danes,” 
Vol, I. pag. 7, 8. 18 5.259, 260, 261, 
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in thoſe very countries which the Anglo-Saxons inha- 
bited before their removal in to Britain ; and if they were 
afterwards common and numerous among their own-de- 
ſcendents here after the Norman Conqueſt, what could 
have become of them in the intermediate time ? Canwe 
do otherwiſe than conclude, that this order of men ſtill 
ſubſiſted here, though perhaps with leſs ſplendour than 
in the North; and that there never was wanting a 
ſucceſſion. of them to hand down the art, though ſome 
particular conj unctures may have rendered it more re- 
ſpectable at one time than another? And this was 
really the caſe. For though much greater honours 
ſeem to have been heaped upon the northern Scar ps, 
in whom the characters of hiſtorian, genealogiſt, poet, 
| and muſician were all united, than appear to have 
. been paid to the MinsTRELs and HAR ERS (H) of : 
1 the Anglo-Saxons, whoſe talents were chiefly calcu- 
lated to entertain and divert; while the Scalds pro- 
feſſed to inform and inſtruct, and were at once the 
moraliſts and thcologues of their Pagan countrymen: 
yet the Anglo-Saxon Minſtrels continued to poſſeſs no 
2 ſmall portion of public favour; and the arts they pro- 
| feſſed were ſo extremely acceptable to our anceſtors, 
that the word which peculiarly denoted their art, con- 
tinues ſtill in our language to be of all others the moſt 
5 expreſſive of that popular mirth and jollity, that ſtrong 
* ſenſation of delight, which is felt by unpoliſned and 
ſimple minds (I). | | 


II. HAVING premiſed theſe general conſiderations, I 
ſhall now proceed to collect from hiſtory ſuch particu - 
lar incidents as occur on this ſubject; and whether 
the facts themſelves are true or not, they are related 
1 by authors who lived too near the Saxon times, and 
E had before them too many recent monuments of the 
Anglo-Saxon nation, not to know what was conform- 
able to the genius and manners of that people; and 
therefore we may preſume, that their relations prove | 
a 4 gt 
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at leaſt the exiſtence of the cuſtoms and habits they at- 
tribate to our forefathers before the conqueſt, what- 
ever becomes of the particular incidents and events 


themſelves. If this be admitted, we ſhall not want 


ſufficient proofs to ſhew, that Minſtrelſy and Song were 


not extinct among the Anglo-Saxons ; and that the pro- 
feſſor of them here, if not quite ſo reſpectable a perſon- 

age as the Daniſn Scald, was yet highly favoured and pro- 
tected, and continued ſtill to enjoy conſiderable privileges. 
Even ſo early as the firſt invaſion of Britain by the 
Saxons, an incident is recorded to have happened, 
which if true, ſhews that the Minſtrel or Bard was not 
unknown among this people; and that their princes 
themſelves could upon occaſion aſſume that character. 
Colgrin, ſon of that Ella who was elected king or 


leader of the Saxons in the room of Hengiſt “, was 


mut up in York, and cloſely beſieged by Arthur and 
his Britons. Baldulph, brother of Colgrin, wanted to 
gain acceſs to him, and to apprize him of a reinforce- 
ment which was coming from Germany, He had no 
other way to accompliſh his deſign, but to aſſume the 
character of a MinsTREL. He therefore ſhaved his 
head and beard, and drefling himſelf in the habit of 
that profeſſion, took his harp in his hand. In this diſ- 
guiſe, he walked up and down the trenches without 


ſuſpicion, playing all the while upon his inſtrument, 


as an HaRPER. By little and little he advanced near 
to the walls of the city, and making himſelf known 
to the centinels, was in the night drawn up by a rope. 

Though the above fact comes only from the ſuſpi- 


cious pen of Geoffry of Monmouth (K), the judicious 
reader will not too haſtily reje& it; becauſe if ſuch a 


fact really happened, it could only be known to us 
through the medium of the Britiſh writers : for the 


firſt Saxons, a martial but unlettered people, had no 


hiſtorians of their own ; and Geofiry, with all his fa- 


bles, 


* See Rapin's Hiſt. (by Tindal, fol. 1722. Vol. I. p. 36.) who 
places the incident here related under the year 495. a 


* 
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bles, is allowed to have recorded many true events, 
that have eſcaped other annaliſts. : 
We do not however want inſtances of a leſs fabulous 
æra, and more indubitable authority: for later Hiſto 

affords us two remarkable facts (L), which I thi nk 
clearly ſhow, that the ſame arts of poetry and ſong, 
which were ſo much admired among the Danes, were 
by no means unknown or neglected in this ſiſter na- 
tion ; and that the privileges and honours which were 
ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon the northern Scalps, were 
not wholly with-held from the CN TIN Min- 
sTRELS. 

Our great King Alfred, who is expreſsly ſaid to 
have excelled in muſic 4, being deſirous to learn 
the true ſituation of the Daniſh army, which had in- 
vaded his realm, aſſumed the dreſs and character of a 
MixsTREL (M) ; when, taking his harp, and one of 
the moſt truſty of his friends, diſguiſed as a ſervant x 
(for in the early times it was not unuſual for a Min- 
ſtrel to have a ſervant to carry his harp), he went with 
the utmoſt ſecurity into the Daniſh camp: and though 
he could not but be known to be a Saxon by his dia- 
le&, the character he had aſſumed procured him a ho- 
ſpitable reception. He was admitted to entertain the 
king at table, and ſtaid among them long enough to 
contrive that aſſault, which afterwards dee them. 
This was in the year 878. 

About ſixty years after *, a Davis king made uſe 
of the ſame diſguiſe to explore the camp of our kin 
Athelſtan. With his harp in his hand, and dreſſed 
like a MinsT&REL (N), Anlaff king of the Danes went 
among the Saxon tents; and taking his ſtand near the, 
| king's pavilion, began to play, and was immediately 

admitted. There he entertained Athelſtan and his 
lords with his ſinging and his muſic, and was at 


length 


T By BAT EK and SytL. man. See Note (M), f Vid. Note (M). 
Anno 938. Vid. Rapin, &c. 
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length diſmiſſed with an honourable reward, though 
his ſongs muſt have diſcovered him to have been a 
Dane (O). Athelſtan was ſaved from the conſe- 
quences of this ſtratagem by a ſoldier, who had ob- 

rved Anlaf bury the money which had been given 
him, either from ſome ſcruple of honour or motive of 
ſuperſtition. This occaſioned a diſcovery. 

Now, if the Saxons had not been accuſtomed to have 


MiINSTRELS of their own, Alfred's aſſuming ſo new 


and unuſual a character, would have excited ſuſpicions 
among the Danes. On the other hand, if .it had not 
been cuſtomary with the Saxons to ſhew favour and re- 
ſpe& to the Daniſh Scalps, Anlaff would not have 
ventured himſelf among them, eſpecially on the eve of 


a battle (P). From the uniform procedure then of both 


theſe kings, we may fairly conclude, that the ſame 
mode of entertainment prevailed among both people, 
and that the MinsTREL was a privileged character 
with each. -— | ; 
But if theſe facts had never exiſted, it can be proved 
from undoubted records, that the Minſtrel was a regular 
and ſtated officer in the court of our Anglo-Saxon kings: 
for in Doomeſday book, Foculator Regis, the xinc's 
MINXSTREL,is expref) y mentioned in Glouceſterſhire ; in 
which county it ſhould ſeem that he had lands af- 
ſigned him for his maintenance (Q). | 


III. We have now brought the inquiry down to the 
Norman conqueſt : and as the Normans had been a late 
colony from Norway and Denmark, where the Scalus 
had arrived to the higheſt pitch of credit before Rollo's 
expedition into France, we cannot doubt but this ad- 
venturer, like the other northern princes, had many of 
theſe men in his train, who ſettled with him in his new 
duchy of Normandy, and left behind them ſucceſſors 
in their art: So that, when his deſcendant, WILLIAM 
the Bas T ARD, invaded this kingdom an the following 

| 2 century, 
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century“, that mode of entertainment could not but be 
ſtill familiar with the Normans. And that this is not 
mere conjecture, will appear from a remarkable fact, 
which ſhew that the arts of Poetry and Song were {hill 
as reputable among the Normans in France, as they had 
been among their anceſtors in the north ; and that the 
profeſſion of MINSTREL, like that of scaLD, was ſtill 
aſpired to by the moſt gallant ſoldiers. In William's 
army was a valiant warrior, named TAILLEFER, who 
was diſtinguiſhed no leſs for the minſtrel-arts (R), than 
for his courage and intrepidity. This man aſked leave 
of his commander to begin the onſet, and obtained it. 
He accordingly advanced before the army, and with a 
loud voice animated his countrymen with ſongs in praiſe 
of Charlemagne and Roland, and other heroes of 
France; then ruſhing among the thickeſt of the 
Engliſh, and valiantly fighting, loſt his life. | 
Indeed the Normans were ſo early diſtinguiſhed for 
their minſtrel talents, that an eminent French writer ($ 
makes no ſcruple to refer to them the origin of all Mo- 
DERN POETRY, and. ſhews, that they were celebrated 
for their Songs above a century before the TROUB a- 
DouRs of Provence, who are ſuppoſed to have led the 
way to the poets of Italy, France, and Spain. ; 
We ſee then that the Norman conqueſt was rather 

likely to favour the eftabliſhment of the minſtrel profeſ- 
ſion in this kingdom, than to ſuppreſs it: and we may 
even conclude, that, after that period, this order of 
men would grow into more favour and repute; and 
the profeſſion itſelf acquire new privileges (J). 


IV. After the Norman conqueſt I have not met 
with any very particular fa& concerning the Min- 
STRELS, till we come down to the reign of Richard the 


firſt ; 


Rollo was inveſted in his new duchy of Normandy, A. D. 912, 
William invaded England, A. D. 1066, | | 
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firſt : and under him their profeſſion ſeems to have re- 
vived with additional ſplendor. Richard, who was 
the great reſtorer and hero of Chivalry, was alſo the 
diſtingniſhed patron of Poets and Minſtrels: He was 
himſelf of their number, and ſome of his verſes are 
fill extant *. As the Provencal Bards were in his 
time in high requeſt for the ſoftneſs of their language, 
and the ſuperior elegance of their compoſitions, Ri- 
chard invited multitudes of them to his court, where 


he loaded them with honours and rewards : and they in 


return celebrated him as the moſt accompliſhed mo- 
narch in the world (U). The diſtinction and reſpect 
which Richard ſhowed to men of this profeſſion, al- 
though his favours were chiefly heaped upon foreign- 
ers, could not but recommend the profeſſion itſelf a- 
mong his own ſubjects: and therefore we may con- 
clude, that Engliſh Minſtrelſy would, in a peculiar 
manner, flouriſh in his time: and probably it 1s from 
this æra, that we are to date that remarkable inter- 
community and exchange of each other's compoſitions, 
which we diſcover to have taken place at ſome early 
period between the French and Engliſh Minſtrels : 


the ſame ſet of phraſes, the ſame ſpecies of characters, 


incidents, and adventures, and often the ſame identical 
ſtories, being found in the old metrical Romances of 
both nations (V). | 4 
The diſtinguiſhed ſervice which Richard received 
from one of his Minſtrels, in reſcuing him from his 
crue} and tedious captivity, is a remarkable fact, 
which ought to be recorded for the honour of poets 
and their art. This fact has lately been reſcued from 
oblivion, and given to the world in very elegant lan- 


guage 


* See a curious Provencal Song of his in Mr. WaLPoLEz's Cata- 
Jogue of Royal Authors, Vol, I. p. 5. This, ſo far as I can un- 
derſtand it, ſeems not to be deſtitute of pathetic and ſentimental 


beauties, 
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guage by an ingenious lady . I ſhall here produce a 
more antiquated relation of the ſame event, in the 
words of an old neglected compiler +. "EU h 

The Engliſhmen were more than a WP, yeare, 
« without hearing any tydings of their king, or in 
«© what place he was kept priſoner. He had trained 
<< up in his court a Rymer or MinsT&EL, called 
„ BLONDELL DE NESLE: who (faith the Manuſcript 
4 of old Poeſies f, and an auncient Manuſcript French 
4 Chronicle) being ſo long without the fight of his 
lord, his life ſeemed weariſome to him, and he be- 
«© came confounded with melancholy. Knowne it 
„Was, that he came backe from the Holy Land: but 
« none could tell in what countrey he arrived. 
« Whereupon this Blonde], reſolving to make ſearch 
for him in many countreys, but he would hear 
* ſome news of him ;, after expence of divers dayes in. 
& travaile, he came to a towne || by good hap, neere 
* to the caſtell where his maiſter king Richard was 
« kept. Of his hoſt he demanded, to whom the ca- 
* ſtell appertained, and the hoſt told him, that it be- 
* longed to the duke of Auſtria, Then he enquircd 
« whether there were any priſoners therein detained 


- or 
: 


* (From the French of Preſid. FaucuzT's Recuei!, &c.) See 
« Miſcellanies in proſe and verſe: by Anna WILLIAMS. Lond. 
1760.” 4to. p. 46. It will excite the Reader's admiration to be 
informed, that moſt of the pieces of this Collection wure compoſed 
under the diſadvantage of a total deprivation of S1GHT., 2 


+ Monſ. Fa vIxE's Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, tranſ- 
lated from the French. Lond. 1623. fol. Tom. II. p. 49 


{ This the author calls in another place, © An ancient MS. of 
& old Poeſies, written about thoſe very times. From this MS. 
Favine gives a curious account of the taking of Richard by the duke 
of Auſtria, who fold him to the emperor. As for the MS. chro- 
nicle, it is evidemly the ſame that ſupplied FA ucng r with this 
ſtory. See his Recueil de I Origine de la Langue & Poefie Francoiſe, 
Ryme, & Romans, c. Par. 1581. 8 25 


c 


| TaxiBALzSs, © Retrudi eum præcepit in Triballis : a quo car- 


cere nullus ante dies ifios exivit. Lat. chron. of Otho of Auſtria z 
apud Fayin, | : 
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« or no: for alwayes he made ſuch ſecret queſtionings 
« whereſoever he came. And the hoſt made anſwer, 
60 there was only one priſoner, but he knew not what 


« he was, and yet he had bin detained there more 


<« than the ſpace of one yeare. When Blondel heard 
«« this, he wrought ſuch meanes, that he became ac- 
„ quainted with them of the caſtell, as MinsTRELS. 
«© 'DOE EASILY WIN ACQUAINTANCE ANY WHERE: 
« but fee the king he could not, neither underſtand 
4 that it was he. One day he fat directly before a 
«© window of the caſtell, where king Richard was kept 
4 priſoner, and began to ſing a ſong in French, which 
40 king Richard and Blondel had ſome time compoſed 


together. When king Richard heard the ſong, he 


« knew it was Blondel that ſung it: and when Blondel 
„ pauſed at half of the ſong, the king BEGAN 
„ THE OTHER HALT AND COMPLETED IT *. Thus 
«« Blondel won knowledge of the king his maiſter, and 
returning home into England, made the barons of 
* the countrie acquainted where the king was.“ This 
happened about the year 1193. _ Sy 
The next memorable event, which I find in hiſtory 
concerning the Minftrels, is alſo much to their credit; 
and this was their reſcuing one of the great Earls of 
Cheſter when beſieged by the Welſh., This happened 
in the reign of K. John *; and is related as follows: 
« Hugh the firſt Earl of Cheſter, in his charter of 
foundation of St. Werburg's abbey in that city, had 
granted ſuch a privilege to thofe, who ſhould come to 


Cheſter fair, that they ſhould not be then apprebended 


for theft or any other miſdemeanor, except the crime 
were 


I give this paſſage from M. Fa uc; as the Engliſh tranſlator 
of M. Favixe's book appeared here to have miſtaken the original: 


which is, Er quant Blondel ot dictè la moitie de la Chanſon, le Roy 


Richart je priſt a dire Pautre moitie et Pacheva, Fauch. Rec: p. 93. 


* Vid. Dugdale (Baronage, vol. 1. p. 42. 101.) who places it af- 
ter the 13th year of K. Joh. Anno Dom, 1212.—See alſo Camden's 
Brit. Plott's Staffordſh, &c. | ENT 
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were committed during the fair. This ſpecial protec- 
tion cauſed multitudes of looſe and diſorderly people 
to reſort: to that fair; which afterwards proved of figs 
nal benefit to one of his ſucceſſors. For Ranulph the 
laſt Earl of Cheſter, marching into Wales with à ſlen- 
der attendance, was conſtrained to retire to his caſtle 
of Rothelan or Rhuydland ;. in which he was ftraight-' 

ly befieged by the Welſh. Finding himſelf hard preſ- 
ſed, he contrived to give notice of his danger to Lord 
Reged (or John) de Lacy, Conſtable of Cheſter, Who 
making uſe of the MrxySsTRELS then aſſembled at 
Cheſter fair: Theſe men, like ſo many Tyrtæus's, by 
their Mufic and their Songs ſo allured and inſpirited 
the multitudes of looſe and lawleſs, perſons then 
brought together, that they reſolutely marched againft' 
the Welſn: Hugh de Dutton, a gallaut youth, who 
was ſteward to Lacy, putting himſelf | at their 
head. The Welfn alarmed at the 1 of 'this rab 


ble, ſuppoſing them to be a regular body of armed and 
diſciplined veterans, inſtantly raiſed the ſiege and re- 


the reign of Elizabeth, when this profeſſion had fallen 
into ſuch diſcredit, that it was conſidered in law ts a 
nuiſance, the Minſtrels under the protection of the 
family of Dutton, are expreſsly excepted out of all 
4 dcs of parliament made for their ſuppreſſion; and have 
continued to be ſo excepted ever ſince (W). 850 
The ceremonies attending the exerciſe of this juriſ- 
diction, are thus deſcribed by Dugdale as handed 
down to his time, viz. ** That at Midſummer fair, 
ww rept ce 4 4 
1 See a very curious ancient record, upon this fubje&, in Blount's 
Law Dictionary, 1717. fol. (article MINSTREL-.) 
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came a matter of public grievance, and was obliged 


1315 (J). Notwithſtanding which, an incident is 


* all the minſtrels of that country reſorting to Cheſter, 
<< do attend the heir of Dutton, from his lodging to 
« St. John's church (he being then accompanied by 
« many gentlemen. of the countrey) one of the 
«« minſtrels* walking before him in a ſurcoat of his 
« arms depicted on taffata; the reſt of his fellows 
« proceeding two and two, and playing on their ſeve- 
« ral ſorts of muſical inſtruments. And after divine 
« ſervice is' ended, they' give the like attendance! 
«© on him back to his lodging; where a court being 
« kept by his [Mr. Dutton's] Steward, and all the 
CC MINSTRELS formally called; certain orders and 
« laws are uſually made for the better government of 
< that Society, with Penalties to thoſe who ſhall: 
« tranſgreſs them.” 1:13.67. en e Mid 

To reſume the thread of this ſlight hiſtory, in the 
reign of Edward I. (ſevere as that monarch was in ex- 
tirpating the Bards of Wales), a uuLTITUD:E of Mix- 
STRELS. are expreſsly mentioned to have given their 
attendance in his court at the ſolemn act of knighting 
his ſon (X): and under the reign of his ſon, ſuch'ex-: 
tenſive privileges were claimed by theſe men, and by 
diſſolute perſons aſſuming their character, that it be- 


to be reformed by an expreſs regulation in the year 


recorded in the enſuing year, which ſhows that Mix- 
STRELS ſtill retained the liberty of entering at will in- 
to the royal preſence, and had ſomething peculiarly: 
ſplendid in their dreſs. It is thus related by Stew (Z). 
In the year 1316, Edward the ſecond did ſolem- 
« nize his feaſt of Pentecoſt at Weſtminſter, in the great 
„ hall: where ſitting royally at the table with his 
«« peers about him, there entered a woman ADORREDU 
« LIKE A MIiNSTREL, fitting on a great horſe trapped, 
c as MIiNSTRELS THEN USED, v 
« the tables, ſhewing paſtime : 
% up to the king's table, and lai 


nd at length came 
before him a let- 
N 
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ter, and forthwith turning 4 her horſe ſaluted LY 
one and departed. 155 he fu Jeet of this let r 
Was a remonſtrance to the king on e fayours heaped 
by him on his minions, to the negle of his knights | 
and faithful ſervants. 
It was a Minſtrel who was deputed to this Ghee 22 
one of that character was ſure of gaining an eaſy admit- 
tance: and a Female Minſtrel was the rather choſen, 1 
tuppoſe, as more likely to diſarm the king's reſentment : 
for there ſhould ſeem to have been women of this pro- 
ſ6flion, as well as thoſe of the other ſex (Aa). 
In the fourth year of Richard II. 4 John of Gaunt e- 
rected at Tutbury in Staffordſflire, àa Cour or Mrx- 
STRKELS, with a full power to receive ſuit and ſervice” 
from the men of this profeſſion within five nei ighboure . 
ing counties, to enaQlaws, and determine their contro- ' | 
verfies;z and to apprehend and arreſt ſuch of them, 'as * > 
ſhould refuſe to appear at the ſaid court, annually held” 
on the 16th of Auguſt. For this they had a Charter by 
which they were empowered to be a King or 
= MixsTzgLs with four officer to preſide over 
them (Bb). Theſe were every year elected with great 
E ony, the whole form of which 3 is deſcribed by Dr. 
tt t; in whoſe time however they appear to have loſt 
their finging talents, and to have become mere muſi- % 
Clans. 
Even fo late as the reign of Henry VIII. a ſlated 5 
number of Minſtrels were retained in all t and no—-— 
ble families, as appears from the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Houſhold of the then EAR IL OF NorTHuMBER-. 
LAND (Cc): and we find, that it was at that time 83 
common entertainment to hear verſes recited, or moral 
ſpeeches learned for that purpoſe, by a ſet of men who 
got their livelihood by repeating them, and who intru- 
ded without nnn into all companies; ; not only in 
3 b 


taverns, 


. 


+ Anno Dom. 1381. 
7 Hiſt, of yr rad ch, 10. & 69---76, Ps 435» &c; : 
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i 
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of the fingers of old, 
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* 


taverns, but in the houſes of the nobility themfelyes, 


This we learn from Eraſmus, whoſe argument led him 


only to deſcribe a ſpecies of theſe men who pid % 
SING their compoſiti6ns ; but the others that Ip, en- 
joyed without doubt the fame privileges (Dd). 


- I” = 


The Reader will find that the Minſtrels continued 


* 1 $ Ly 
* 


down to the reigh of Elizabeth; in hoſe time they had 
loſt much of their dignity, and were ſinking into con- 


te: 75 and neglect. Vet ſtill they ſuſtained a; charac: 
ter far ſuperĩor to 


I we ean conceive at preſent - 
s of old ballads r 

When Queen Elizabeth: was, entertained at Killing- 
worth Caſtle by the Earl of Leiceſter. in 1575, among 
the many devices and pageants which were exhibited for: : 
her entertainment, one of the perſonages introduced was 
that of an ancient Mixs raETL, whoſe. appearance and 


dreſs are ſo minutely deſcribed by a writer there pre- 


ſent (Ee), and give us, ſo diſtin an idez of the charac- - 
ter, that I ſhall quote the paſſage at large. 1 
% A Psz$0n,yery meet ſeemed he for the purpoſe, ef 
97 * 77870 old, apparelled partly as he would him- 
«< ſelf. His cap off: his head ſeemly rounded Tonſter- , 
«wile t: fair kembed, that with a ſponge daintily 


* dipt in a little-capon's greace was: finely ſmoothed, 
„ to make it ſhine like a mallard's wing. His beard - 


6c. ſmugly ſhaven : .and yet his ſhirt after the new trink, 
« with ruffs fair ſtarched, fleeked and gliſtering like - 


* a pair of new ſhoes, marſhalled in good order with 


« a ſetting ſtick, and ſtrut, that' every ruff ſtood: up 
“ like a wafer, . A ſide [i. e. long] gown-of Kendale - 
6 green, after the freſhneſs of the year now, gathered 

« at the neck with a narrow gorget, faſtened afore with 
« à White claſp. and a keeper cloſe-up to the chin; but 
<« eaſily, for heat, to undo when he liſt, Seemly be- 


* girt in a red caddis girdle; from that a pair of cap- 


66 ped 
+ See vol. 2. of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 167, &c. 
1 Tonſure-wiſe, after the manner of the Monks, 


— 
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tc ped, Sheffield kni een gn Pre ſides. Out of 
% his boſom drawn forth a lappet of his napkin+. edge; | 
tc ed witk a: blue lace, bee with a D for Ha- 
- 
is e. 


. „ amcitys 3d 

\3 091 S143 11 
| 1 „E. lon * down. to. 
3 A Z & v - * — 4 Os . . ' e »-4 . 
« mid-leg, ſlit from t e ſhoulder to the hand, and 


« of the ancient arms of Iſlington.“ 
_ —This Minſtrel is deſcribed as belonging to that 
village. I Tuppoſe ſuch as were retained by noble fa- 
milies, wore the arms of their patrons hanging down 
by a filver chain as a kind of badge f. From the ex- 
F | b 2 preſſion 
[ + b e. handkerchief, or cravat. 1 Perhaps, Points. 
& | *The key, or ſcrew, with which he tuned his harp, | 
|| The reader will remember that this was not a R EAT Mix- 
$TR FL, but only one perſonating that character: his ornaments 


therefore were only ſuch as 0UTWARDLyY repreſented thoſe of a real 
Minſtrel. | 


f As the Housz of Nox THUMBERL AND had anciently TRAA 
MixsTRELs attending cn them in their caſtles in Yorkſhire, fs 
they ſtill retain TazExx in their ſervice ia Northumberland, who 

: Wear 


— 
ws 
* 
* 
* 
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preſſion of Squire MinsTREL above, we may con- 


clude there were other inferior orders, as Yeomen © 


MinsTRELs, or the like. = 
This Minftrel, the author tells us a little below, 
4 after three lowly courteſies, cleared his voice with 
* a hem, . . . and wiped his lips with the hollow of 
< his hand for filing his napkin, tempered a ſtring or 
4 two with his wresrT, Nees after a little warbling on 
© his HAR for a prelude, came forth with a ſolemn 
% ſong, warranted for ſtory out of King Arthur's acts, 
% &c.”—This ſong the reader will find printed invol.3. 
of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 25. and ſome farther account 
of the ſtate of Minſrelfy and Ballad-finging in Q. Eli- 
Zabeth's reign, vol. 2. of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 166, &c. 
Towards the end of the fixteenth century this claſs 
of men had loſt all credit, and were ſunk ſo low in 
the public opinion, that in the 39th year of Elizabeth“, 
a ſtatute was paſſed by which Minſtrels, wandering 
« abroad,” were included among rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and fturdy beggars,” and were adjudged to 
be puniſhed as ſuch. This act ſeems to have put an 
end to the profeſſion, for after this time they are no 
longer mentioned. : | 1 
33 ; V.I 


wear the badge of the family, (a sI VX CRESCENT on the 
right arm) and are thus diftributed; viz. One for the barony of 
Prudhoe, and Two for the barony of Rothbury. Theſe attend the 
court leets and fairs held for the Lord, and pay their annual ſuit and 
ſervice 2t Alnwick caſtle ; their inſtrument being the ancient North - 
umberland bag-pipe (very different in form and execution from that 
of the Scots; being ſmaller ; and blown, not with the breath, but 
with a ſmall pair of bellows). 3 . 
This, with many other venerable cuſtoms of the ancient EAR TLS of 
Nox THUMBERL AND has been revived by thoſe, who, at preſent, with 
ſo much luftre and * inherit the honours of that noble Houſe ; 
who, to all the great qualities of their predeceſſors, unite the utmoſt 
oodneſs and condeſcenſion; and with whom the ſlighteſt talents, and 
umbleſt efforts to pleaſe, are ſure not to paſs ux RE WAR DED. 


1 Anne Dom. 1597. Vid. Pult. Stat. p. 1110, 390 Elia. | 
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V. I cannot conclude this account of the ancient 
MinsTRELs, without remarking that they are moſt of 
them repreſented to have been of rhe North. There 
is hardly an ancient Ballad or Romance, wherein a 
Minſtrel or Harper appears, but he is characterized by 
way of eminence to have been or TRI Nonzn 
% CounTryYE+.:? and indeed the prevalence of the 
Northern dialect in ſuch kind of poems, ſhews that 
this repreſentation is real, The reaſon of which ſeems 
to be this ; the civilizing of nations has begun from 
the South: the North would therefore be the laſt civi- 
lized, and the ald manners would lopgeſt ſubſiſt there. 
With the manners, the old poetry that painted theſe 
manners would remain likewiſe; and in proportion as 
their boundaries became more contracted, and their 
neighbours refined, . the poetry ef thoſe rude men 
would be more diſtin&ly peculiar, and that peculiarity 
more ſtrikingly remarked. -  _ 
The Reader will obſerve in the more ancient ballads 


of this collection, a caſt of ſtyle and meaſure very dif= * 


ferent from that of contemporary poets of a higher 
claſs: many phraſes and 1dioms, which the Mitfrels 
ſeem to have appropriated to themſelves, and a very 
remarkable licence of varying the accent of words at 
. pleaſure, in order to humour the flow of the verſe, par- 

- ticularly in the rhimes; as „„ 
 Countrig 0 harper batte] morning 

| 7 finger adam loving, * 
inſtead of country, lady, harper, dinger, &c.—This li- 
berty is but ſparingly aſſumed by the elaſſical poets of 
the ſame age ; or even þy the latter compoſers of He- 
roical Ballads: I mean by ſuch as profeſſedly wrote for 
the preſs. For it is to be obſeryed, that ſo long as the 
Minſtrels ſubſiſted, they ſeem never to have deſigned their 
rhimes for literary publication, and probatly never 
committed them to writing themſelves : what copies are 
b 3 preſerved 


N 


+ See vol. 1. of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 68, 6g, Ce. 
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preſerved of them were doubtleſs taken down from their 
mopths. But as the old Minſtrels gradyally wore out, 
2 new race of Ballad-writers moat [a an inferior ſort 
of minor poets, who wrote narrative ſongs merely for 
the preſs. Inſtances of both may bo wan in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The two lateſt pieces in the genuine 
ftrain of the old Minſtrelſy that I can diſcover, are No, 
III. and IV. of Book III. in this volume. Lower than 


- theſe I cannot trace the old mode of writing. 


The old Minſtrel-ballads are in the northern dialect, 
abound with antique words and phraſes, are extremely 
incorrect, ard run into the utmoſt licence of metre ; 
they have alſo a romantic wildneſs, and are in the true 
ſpitit of chivalry.— The other ſort are written in ex- 
acter meaſure, have a low or ſubordinate correctneſs, 
ſometimes bordering on the inſipid, yet often well ad- 
apted to the pathetic ; theſe are generally in the ſouth- 
ern diale&, exhibit a more modern phraſeology, and 
are commonly deſcriptive of more modern manners. 


To be ſenfible of the difference between them, let the 


Reader compare in this volume No. III. of Book III. 
e e as 
Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, (as is 
mentioned above), the genuine old Minſtrelſy ſeems to 
have been extinct, and thenceforth the Ballads that were 


produced were wholly of the latter kind, and theſe 


came forth in ſuch abundance, that in the reign of 


James I. they began to be collected into little miſcel- 


lanies, under the name of GarLanDs, and at length 


to be written purpoſely for ſuch collections (Ff). 
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(A) The MinsT&ELs, &c.] The word Minſtrel does 
not appear to have been in uſe here before the Norman 
| conqueſt ; but at what particular period it was taken 
| - -up I have not diſcovered, nor yet whether it was coin- 
: a in England or France: though I am inclined. to 
think the latter; where this character was called Me- 
neftrel, Meneftrier, &c. which was latinized by the 
Monks, &c, Miniſtellus, Miniftrellus, Miniftrallus, Me- 
neſterellus, &c. ¶ Vid. Gloſſ. Du Cange & Supplem. 
Mienage derives the French words above mentioned 
from Mini/terialis or Minifteriarias, barbarous Latin 
terms, uſed in the middle ages to expreſs a Workman 
or Artificer (ſtill called in Languedoc Miniſtral. as if 
. theſe men were ſtyled ArTiricErs or PERFORMERS 


whe 


origin of the name is given perhaps more truly by Du 
Cange. Mini1sTELLI.. . . quos vulgo Meneſtreux vel 
„ Mereftriers appellamus, quod minoribus aulæ Miniftris 
„ accenſerentur.” [Gloſl. IV. p. 769.] Accordingly, 
be ſays, the word Miniſter is ſometimes uſed ** pro 
- Miziftellus,” and produces an inſtance which I ſhall 
inſert at large in the next paragraph.  _ + ++ 
Although one of theſe I take to be the true etymo- 
- logy, yet Junius's conjefture deſerves mention, who 
_ * ſuppoſes the word MixsTREL to be of Engliſn ori- 
gin, and dedaces it from our old Engliſh or Saxon 
name for a cathedral, MinsTEr. *© Ut proprie Min- 
ſtrels dicti fuerint qui in Cathedralibus Ecclefits inſervit- 


Sant choro Deum jugi cantu celebrantium. . . . . Fortaſſe quo- 
que Cambre-Britannis pari modo Cler didti ſunt Mujici « ex 


by way of excellence [ Vid. Diction. Etym, ] But the 
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gu nempe Clerici canere caperunt. in Eccles. [E bs 
Aug. That the Minſtrels meine ed at add 4 
ſervice, appears from the record of the gth of Edw. IV. 
noted by the ingenious Author of the Obſervations on 
e Ancient Statutes, &c. [4to. 2d edit. 1766. p. 273.] 
by which © Haliday, Chffe, Marſhall, and others are 
erecked into a Gild or Fraternity ; to which certain 
Women are likewiſe aſſociated. By part of this re- 
cord it is recited to be their duty to fing in the king's 
:chapel, and particularly for the departed ſouls of t 
king and queen when they ſhall dye, &c.“ The 
ſame alſo appears from the paſſage in Du Cange, al- 
Iuded to above. Mix Is TER... pro Miniftelkus Jo- 
4 culator. *— Vetus ceremoniale MS. B. M. deauratæ 
* Toloſ. Item, etiam congreguabuntur Piſcatores, qui debent 
- #5 interefſe iſto die in proceſſione cum Mix isrRIS ſeu 7o- 
& culatoribus : quia' ipſi Piſcatores tenentur habere ifto die 
4% Joculatores, /eu Mimos o jyonorRem Crucis — | 
e et vadunt primi ante proceſſionem cum Miniſtris /eu Jo- 
c culatoribus ſemper pulſantibus uſque ad ecclefiam &. Ste- 
- © 5har.” [Gloſf. 773.]—This will alſo account to us 
: for the clerical appearance of the MzinsTzxzLis, who 
from the middle ages downwards ſeem to have been 
: diſtinguiſhed by the ToxsuxE, which was one of the 
inferior marks of the clerical character. Thus Jeffery 
of Monmouth, ſpeaking of one who ated the part of 
a Minſtrel, ſays, Rafit capillos ſuos & barbam, (ſee Note 
I) in which, though he ſpeaks of a very diſtant fact, 
yet he probably repreſents the appearance, as it was 
in his time. Again a writer, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
- deſcribing the habit of an ancient Minſtrel, ſpeaks of 
his head as rounded Tonſter-wiſe, (which I ven- 
ture to read Tonſure-wiſe), his beard ſmugly ſhaven,” 
See above, p. 18. | | $342 B90 
lt muſt however be obſerved, that, notwithſtandin 
this clerical appearance of the Minſtrels, and thoug] 
© # Mrn1sTEeRs ſeems to be uſed for MinsTxELs in the Account of 
tze Inthronization of Abp. Neville. (An. 6. Edw. IV.) © Thea all the 


« Chaplyns muſt ſay grace, and the MIx IST ERS do ſing,” Vid. Leland, 
Collectan. by Hearne. vol. 6, p. 13. | TAE 


% EIS 
clergy as were of more relaxed morals, their ſportive - 
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talents rendered them generally obnoxious to the more 


rigid Ecclefiaſtics, and to ſuch of the religious orders 
as were of more ſevere diſcipline ; whoſe writings com- 
monly abound with heayy complaints of the great en- 
© couragement ſhewn to theſe men by the princes and 
| nobles, and who can ſeldom afford them a better name 
than that of Scurræ, Temelici, Nebulones, &c. of which 
innumerable inftances may be ſeen in Du Cange. 


It was even an eſtabliſhed order in ſome of the mong- 


ſteries, that no Minſtrel ſhould ever be ſuffered to enter 
their gates, | ode <w3 


(B) © The Minſtrels uſed mimicry and action, and 
* other means of diverting, &c.“] It is obſervable, 
that our old monkiſh hiſtorians ſeldom gſe the words 
| Cantator, Citharedys, Muficus, ar the like, to expreſs 
a MinsTREL in Latin, but either Mimus, Hiſtrio, Fo- 


. gulator, or ſome other word that in geſture, Hence 


it might be inferred, that the Minſtrels ſet off their 


ſongs with all the arts of geſticulation, &c. or, ac- 


cording to the ingenious hypotheſis of Dr. Brown, 


united the powers of melody, poem, and dance. [See 
_ his Hiſtory of the Riſe of Poetry, &c.] * | 


But this is alſo proved by more poſitive evidence 7 
for all the old writers deſcribe them as exercifing vari- 


ous arts of this kind. We have a remarkable inſtance 


of this in Joinville's life of S. Lewis“; which ſnewa, 


that the MixsTRELSs were ſometimes very dextrous 
Tumblers and Poſture-maſters. ** Avec le Prince vin-+ 
? rent trois Meneſtriers de la Grande Hyermenie ¶ Ar- 
% menia) , ... ct avoient trois cors. 
commenceoient a corner, vous diſſiez que ce ſont les 


Quand ils en- 


6 your 


Rs *The curious reader may ſee the extract at large, in the Obſerya- 
tions on the Ancient Statutes, p. 273. Joinville however ſeems to 


| ſpeak of this as a rare-infſtancgs - | = 


* 


. 
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«© voix de cygnes, . . . et feſoient les plous douebe 6 
2 melodies.— Ils feſoient trois merveilleus s Aus, car 5 
* on leur metoit une touaille deſous les prez, et tournoi- 
44 ent tout debout. . ... Les deux tournoient les teſtes 
4 arieres.” &c. &c. 

This will account to us for that dil ehe i in 
the preſs warrant of Henry VI. De Miniftrallis propter 


ſelatium regis providendis,” by which it is required, 


that the boys to be provided 7z arte Miniſtrallatũs in- 
' frudes, ſhould alſo be membris naturalibus eleganter. See 


the warrant at large in Rymer, 34. Hen. VI. (Obſery, 


on the Anc. Stat. p. 273.) 
By MixsTREL was properly underſtood in Engliſh, 
One who ſung to the harp, or ſome other inftrument of 


muſic, verſes compoſed by himſelf or others : Not but 
the term was ſometimes applied by our old writers to 


ſuch as profeſſed either muſic or finging ſeparately, and 
perhaps to ſuch as practiſed any of the ſportive arts con- 
netted with theſe*. Muſic however being the leadin 


Idea, was at length peculiarly called MrxsSTRELSY, a 


* 


(ref. Anthalesie Frang. 1765. 8y0. p. 17. nn 


the name of M1xsSTREL at laſt confined to the Mu- 
ſfician only. 


In the French language all theſe Arts were included 


under the general name of Meneſtraudie Meneftraudije, 
Jenglerie, &c. [Med. Lat. Meneſtellorum ars, Ars Foculate- 


ria, &c.] On peut comprendre ſons le nom de Jon- 
*© GLERIE tout ce qui appartient aux anciens chanſon- 


* njers Provengaux, Normands, Picards, &c, Le corps de 


la Jonglerie etoit forme des T roueres, ou Traubadours, 
% qui compoſoient les chanſons, et parmi leſquels il y 


* avoit des Improviſateurs, comme on en trouve en Ita- 
lie; des Chanteours ou Chanteres qui executoient ou 


« chanteoient ces compoſitions ; des Conteurs qui fai. 
« ſoĩent en vers ou en proſe les contes, les recits, les hiſ- 


"— 


* toires; des Fongleurs ou Meneftrels qui accompagnoient 


«« de leurs inſtrumens.— L'art de ces Chantres ou Chan- 
, ſonniers, etoit nomme la Science Gaie, Gay Saber.“ 


the 
= Vid. infra, Not, A As 15 
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de curious FaucueT (De Orig. de la Lang. Er. p. 72, 
.) * Bien toſt apres fa divifion de ce grand empire 

„ Francois en tant de petits royaumes, duchez, & 
«6 comtez, au lieu des Poetes commencerent a ſe faire 
** cognoiſtre les Trouverres, et Chanterres, Cont#ours, et 
« Fugllours: qui ſont Trouveurs, Chantres, Conteurs, 
„ JoxGLEURS, ou JUGLEURs, C'eſt A dire, Mgxe- 

4% $TRIERS Chantans avec la viole.? » 
Mee ſee then that Jongleur, Jugleur, (Lat. Foculator, 
Nite was the peculiar name appropriated to the 
inftrels. ** Les Jongleours ze fai/otent or chanter les 
50 poefies ſur leurs inſtrumens, On les appelloit auſſi Mz- 
= - © nesTRELS:” ſays Fontenelle, in his Hi. du Theat, 
Frans. prefixed to his Life of Corneille. . 


(c) “ Succeſſors of the ancient Bax ps.“ ] That 
the MinsTRELs in many reſpects bore a ſtrong re, 
ſemblance both to the Britiſh Bax DS and to the Daniſh 
ScaLps, appears from this, that the old Monkiſh wri- 
ters expreſs them all without diſtinction by the ſame 
names in Latin, Thus Geoffery of Monmouth, him» 

ſelf a Welſhman, ſpeaking of an old pagan Britiſh king, 
who. excelled in ſinging and muſic, ſo far as to be 
eſteemed by his countrymen the-Patron Deity of the 
Bars; uſes the phraſe Deus Joe uvLAroxuu; which is 
the peculiar name given tothe Engliſh and French Min- 
ſtrels t. In like manner, William of Malmeſbury, ſpeak- 

ing of a Daniſh king's aſſuming the profeſhon of a 

- SCALD, expreſſes it by, Profefſus Minuu; which was 
another name given to the Minftrels in Middle Lati- 
nity*. Indeed Du Cance, in his Gloſſary, quotes a wri- 
ter, who poſitively aſſerts that the MinsTzEeLs of the 

middle ages were the ſame with the ancient BAR ps. I ſhall 
ive a large extract from this learned gloſſographer, as 

he relates many curious particulars concerning the pro- 
feſſion and arts of the Minſtrels ; whom, after the monks, 
he ſtigmatizes by the name of Scurræ; though he acknow<- 

_ ledges their ſongs often tended to inſpire virtue. 515 

155 e l « Mini - 


+ Vid. Not. B. K. & 2 Vid, Not. N. 
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$6 MixrsTReLLY, dicti preſertim Scare, Mimi, Joeu- 
te latores. . . . . . Ejuſmodi Scurrarum munus erat 
“ principes non ſuis ere ludicris oblectare, ſed et 
4% eorum aures variis avorum, adeoque ipſorum prin- 
cipum laudibus, non fine as8&NTATIONE, cum canti- 
56 lenis & muſicis inſtrumentis demulcere ky 
„ Tnterdum etiam virorum inſignium & heroum 
% geſta, aut explicata & jocunda narratione comme- 
% morabant, aut ſuavi vocis inflexione, fidibuſque de- 


08 cantabant, quo fic dominorum, cæterorumque qui 


“ his intererant ludicris, nobilium animos ad Mru- 
6 TEM capeſſendam, et ſummorum virorum imitatio- 
* nem accenderent: quod fuit olim apud Gallos Bar- 
46 dorum miniſterium, ut auftor eſt Tacitus. Neque 
* enim alios a Miniſtellis, veterum Gallorum Bardo: 
ce fuiſſe pluribus probat Henricus Valeſius ad 15 Am- 
& mani. 4 6 

Nicolaus de Braia deſcribens ſolenne convivium, 

9 7 inaugurationem ſuam proceres excepit 

III. rex Francorum, ait inter ipſius convivij 

© apparatum, in medium prodiiſſe Minu, qui regis 
4 laudes ad cytharam decantavit.“ . 

Our author then gives the . at length, which be- 
gin ut. | | 


** Dee fovent genium geniali muneze „Bedi, 
— 4 &« Nectare commixto curas removente Lyxo | 
<«. Principis a facie, cithare celeberrimus arte 
« Aſſurgit Minus, ars muſica quem decoravit, 
Hic ergo chorda reſonante ſubintulit ifta : 
<« Inclyte rex regum, probitatis ſtemmate vernans, ' 
ac Quem vigor & virtus extollit in æthera famæ, Se. 


The rel may he ſeen in Du Cange, who thus Neeber 
«« Mitto reliqua fimilia, ex quibus omnino patet ejuſ- 
* modi Mimorum & Miniſtellorum cantilenas ad vir- 


«« tutem principes excitaſſe. . . . . Id præſertim in pugnæa 
* præcinctu, dominis ſuis occinebant, ut martium ardo . | 


66 rem 
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00 in eorum anjmis concitarent : cujuſmodi cantum 

„ Cantilenam Rollandi appellat Will. Malmeſb. lib. 3. 
« . Aimoinus, lib. 4. de Mirac. 8. Bened. c. 37. 
ce Fanta vero illis ſecuritas . . .- ut SCURRAM e precedere 
&« facerent, qui mufico inſtrumento res fortiter geſtas et prio- 
„ rum bella præcineret, quatenus Bis acrius incitarenturs 

4% &c,” As the writer was a monk, we ſhall not won⸗ 
der at his calling the Minſtrel, Scurram. * Ha 


(D) „The Banvs in Gaul, Britain, Ireland, and 
4% the North... . held in rude admiration.” For a- 
more full account of the ScaLps or Bards of the ancient 
Danes, the reader may conſult the books referred to in 


pag. 4, note (II). and he may ſee ſpecimens of their 
compoſition in almoſt all the ancient writers of Scandi- 
navian hiſtory ; not to mention the Five pieces of 
«© Runic Poetry,” Kc. gs = 
Concerning the BAxps of Gaur, See Pelloutier Hift. 
des Celtes, Tom. 1. L. 2. e. . No remains of their poetry 
are now extant ; but as for thoſe of BRITAIN and Ix E- 
LanD, they have been more fortunate. A curious ac- 
count of the ancient Wzrisn Barps may be ſeen in 
Gix ALDI CaMBRENsSIS Cambrie Deſcript. Lond. 1585, 
12mo. Dr. Powe1's Hift. of Wales, by Wynne, 1697, &Cc. 
and Specimens of their Poetry in the late publication 
of the learned Mr. Evan Evans, in 4to. 1764.—For 
an account of the Ix is H Bards, the curious reader may 
conſult O Connor's © Differtations on the Hiſt. of 
„Ireland.“ Dublin, 1766, 8vo. SyENCER's View 
c of the State of Ireland,“ &c. &c. But no pieces of 


| their poetry have been tranſlated, unleſs their claim 


may be allowed to thoſe beautiful pieces of Exsx Pox- 
SY, which were lately given to the world in an Eng- 
liſh dreſs by Mr. Mac-PHERsON: Several fragments of 
which the editor of this book has heard ſung in the 
original language, and tranſlated viv‘ voce, by a native 
of the Highlands, who had, at the time, no opportu- 
nity of conſulting Mr. Macpherſon's book. 
2 
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(5). The Poet and the Minſtrel early with us be⸗ 


„ came two perſons.“! The word Scarlp compre - 
hended both characters among the Danes, nor do 4 
know that they had any KA name. for either 
them ſeparate. But it was not ſo with the Anglo- 
Saxons, They called a PoxT, 8ceop, and LeoSpypra 2 
45 tall bf thee comes Thich Lak. 6 Sine; heel ths 
former anſwers to our old word MaxeR (Gr. TIormTns) 
ing derived from 8cippan or Sceopan, gears facerez 
fingere, creare (Ang. to ſhape)... As for the MinsTREL, 
hey diſtinguiſhed him by. the peculiar appellation of 
LEhgman, and perhaps by the more fimple title of peap- 
tene, Harper : [Sec below, notes H, I.] This Jaſt title, 
at Jeaſt, is often, given to a Minſtrel by our moſt an- 


cient Engliſh rbymalts. See Ancient Songs, Sc. vol. 1. 
P. 69, Oc. vol. 3. p. 43, GGG. 


- 


„ G).“ The Minſtrels were ſtill hoſpitably received, 
% Kc. ] Du Cange affirms, that, in the middle ages, 
the courts of princes, ſwarmed ſo much with this Kind 
of men, and ſuch large ſums were expended in main- 
taining, and rewarding: them, that they often drainec 

the royal treaſuries: eſpecially, he adds, of ſuch ai 
were delighted wich heir flatteries. (ggg que gf 
modi Miniſtellorum afjentationibus delectabantur.) He then 
confirms his aſſertion by ſeveral paſſages out of monaſtic 
writers, who ſharply inveigh againſt this extravagance, 
Of theſe I ſhall here ſelect only one or two, which ſhow 
what. kinds of rewards were beſtowed on - theſe old 
Songfters. | % ͤ ST AH FUSS 
 *© Rigordus de Geſtis Philippi Aug. an: 1185. Cum in 
* curiis regum ſeu aliorum principum, frequens turba Hi- 
% STRIONUM convenire ſoleat, ut ab eis AURUM, ARGEN= 
% Jun, EQUOS, /eu VESTES, guos penſæpe murare con- 
$ -fueverunt principes, ab eis exterqueant, erba Focula- 
feria varils adulationibus plena proferre nituntur, Et 
1 ut magis placeant, quicquid de ipſis principibus probabi- 
- liter fengi poteft, videlicet omnes delitias et lepores, et 


« Viet dignas urtaenitaies et cateras incfiias, trutinantibus 
& buccis 
* 
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« Buccis in medium eructare non erubeſrunt. Vidinus gu 
% dam quoſdam- principes, qui VESTES dia excopitatas, et 
« warits florum picturationi bus artificics? elaboratas, pro © 
«© quibus forſan 20 wel 30 marchas argenti conſumpſerans, 
1% wix revolutis ſeptem diebus HisTRiONLBUS, miniftris ' 


i 


4 Jiaboli,” ad primam vocem dedifſe, Se., Ws 
The curious reader may find a ſimilar, though at the e 
ſame time a more candid account, in that moſt excel- 
lent writer, Preſid. FAuvehzr: (Recuetl de la lang. Fr. 
p. 73.) who ſays, that, like the ancient Greek Acid, 
«© Nos Trouverres, ainſi que ceux la, prenans leur ſub- 
«<- ject ſur les faits des vaillans (ꝗqu' ils appelloyent Geſte, 
0 venant de Ge//a Latin) alloyent .. par les cours re- ; 
« jouir les Princes .. Remportans des grandes rr“ 
1 compenges des ſeigneurs, qui bien ſouventieur don- 
© noyent juſques aux ROBES qu'ils avoyent veſtues: & 
4 leſquelles ces 2 ne failloyent de porter aux 
« autres cours, a fit d'inviter les ſeigneurs a pareille 
<c. liberalite. Ce qui a dure ſi longuement, qu'il 1 
4 SOUVIENT AVOIR VEU Martin Baraton (ja viel Me- 
«« neſtrier dq'Orleans) lequel aux feſtes et nopces batoit - 
4 un tabourin d'argent, ſemé des plaques auſſi d'ar- ! 23 
«« gent, gravees des armoiries de ceux a qui il avoit | ' _ 
« appris a Nun N.: ,- 1 49h EI 1t 7 Y 
Fontenelle even gives us to wnderſtand, that theſe 
men were often rewarded with favours of a ſtill higher 
kind. Les princeſſes & les plus grandes dames 
joignoient ſouvent leurs faveurs. Elles etoient fort 
«« foible contre les beaux eſprits. ¶ Hiſt. du Theats We 
are not to wonder then that this profeſſion ſhould be fol- 
lowed by men of the firſt quality, particularly the younger 
ſons and brothers of great houſes. Tel qui par les 
«« partages de fa famille n'avoit que la moitie ou le = 
* quart d'une vieux chateaux bien ſeigneurial, alloĩit 
quelque temps courir le monde en rimant, et reve- 
9 | 99 7 a l 8 N «6 nolt 
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Here we ſee that a Minſtrel performed fomgtimes the function 
of a Dancing-Maſter. ; 8 


3 _Nbtts on THe. 
« noĩt acquirir le reſte de Chateau.” (Fomtenelle Hiſt. +; 


du Theat.) We ſee then, that there was no improbable 
fction in thoſe ancient Songs and Romances, which are 
faunded on the ſtory of Minſtrels being beloved by 
kings daughters, &c. and diſcovering themſelves to be 
the ſons of ſome ſovereign prince, c. e 
The honours and rewards laviſhed upon the Minſtrels. 
were not confined to the continent: Our owrt counftyman 
Johannes Sariſburienſis (in the time of Henry II;) de- 
claims no leſs leſs than the monks abroad, againſt the 
extravagant favour ſhewn to theſe men. Nox enim mire © 
nugatorum ejus feculi in His TRIONESs, & Mimos, er bu- 
Juſmodi momſtra homi num, ob fame redemptionem & nilata- 
tienem nominis effunditis opes weſftras, &c. [Epiſt. 247.“ ]! 
The Monks ſeem to grudge every act of munificencs ' 
that was not applied to the benefit of themſelves and 
their convents. They therefore beſtow great applauſes 
upon the Emperour Henry, who, at his marriage with 
Agnes of Poictou, in 1044, diſappointed the poor Min- 
ftrels, and ſent them away empty. Inſinitam Hiftriv- 
num, & Foculatorum multitudinem, fine cibo & muneribts ' 
vacuam & merentem abire permiſit. (Chronic. Virtzi- 
burg.) For which I doubt not but he was ſufficiently 
igmatized in the ſongs and ballads of thoſe times. 
Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. tom. 4. p. 771, Ke. 
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(G) “ The annals of the Anglo-Saxons are ſcanty * 
& and defeQtive.”] Of the few hiſtories now remain- 
ing, that were written before the Norman conqueſt, 
almoſt all are ſuch ſhort and naked ſketches and abridg- ' 
ments, giving only a conciſe and general relation of 
the more remarkable events, that ſcarce any of the 
minute circumſtantial particulars are to be found 
in them: nor do they hardly ever deſcend to a de- 
ſcription of the cuſtoms, manners, or domeſtic œcono- 
my of their countrymen. The Saxon Cuxronicue, 
for inſtance, which 1s the beſt of them, and upon ſome 
accounts extremely valuable, is almoſt ſuch an epitome 


as 
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Et vid. Policraticon, Cap. 8, &c, 
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43 Lucius Florus and Eutropius have leſt us of the Ro- 
man hiſtory. As for ETHETWAR D his book is Judge@” 
to be an imperfett tranſſation of the Saxon thronicle® 7 
and the P/endo-Afer or Chronicle of St. Neot is a poor 
defective performance: How abſurd would it be then 
to argue againſt the exiſtence of euſtoms or facts, from 
the ſilence of ſuch ſcanty records às theſe? Who 
ever would carry his reſearches deep into that pe- 
riod of hiſtory, might ſafely plead the excuſe of a" 
learned writer, Who had particularly ſtudied the Ante 
Norman hiſtorians; © „ Conjecturis (liert num fir 
weriſimili fundamento) aliquoties indulgemus . up, \ 
Hiftericis jejune nimis & indili genter rer noflitts tractautibuß 
casi. . Negri. nuda fuhbrum *ominenorationt ple. 
rumęue contenti, religua omnia, ive ob ipſarum rerum, io 
meliorum literarum, five Hiſtoricorum ofici ignorantiam, 
fere intala prærertum.“ Vide plura in Fræfat. ad Eiff- 
Vitam a Spelman. Ox. 1678. fl. 


(H) © Minſtrels and Harpers.“ That the HART 
( .Cirbara) was the common muſical inftrument of the 
Anglo-Saxons, might be inferred from the very word 
itſelf, which is not derived from the Britiſh, or any 
other Celtic language, but of genuine Gothic original, 
and current among every branch of that people: viz-. 
Ang.-Sax. peanpe ;' Þeanpa..: Iceland. arpa; Haurpa. 
Dan. and Belg. Harpe. Germ. Harpffe, Barpffa. Gal. 
Harpe. - Span. Harpu. Ital: Arpa. Vid. Jun. Etym.' 

_ —Menage-Etym. &c:]. As alfo from this, that che 
word peanpe.is conſtantly uſed in the Anglo-Saxon 
verſions, to expreſs the Latin words Citbara, Lyra, aud 
even Cymbalum the word P/almus itſelf being ſometimes 
tranſlated Peanp-rang,  Hary-S0NG., :[ Glog. Fan. X. 
apud Lye Anglo-Sax. Lex. Tf 

But the fact itſelf is poſitively proved by the expreſs 
teſtimony of Bede, who tells us that it was uſual at: 
feſtival meetings for this inſtrument to be handed round, 
and each of the company to ſing to it in his turn. * 

| 4 5 
* Vid, Nicholſon's Eng. Hiſt. Libr, & c. : 
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his Hip. Eccleſ. Anglor.' Lib. 4. c. 24. where {| | 
of their ſacred poet Cædmon, — — lived in the times 
of the H by (ol. circ. 680.) he ſays: 2 4 
. <* Nihil ung nam frivoli & fupervacui poematis fare: 
patuit; 2 2 — ea tantummodo, que ad, religionem pertinent, 
2 eus Inguam decebant. Siguidem in habitu ſœ. 
eulari, ufque ad tempora preveftioris ætatis conflitatus, 17 
Carminum aliquands didicerat. Unde nonnunquam in con- 
uivis, cum efſet lætitiæ cauſa ut omnes per ordinem CAN - 
rana deberent,, ille ubi appropinguart fbi OTN 
cernebat, furgebat a media. cans, er egrefſus ad ſuam do- 
mum repedſbat. 5 
Ik ſhall now ſubjoin king 8 own Anglo- 


Saxon tranſlation of 3 wth a literal 3 inter- 
| lineary Engliſh verſion. 


pe. . . næpne — ie ne e welep —.— Co 
He.. . . never no leaſings, | uy) idle ſongs compoſe ne 


mihre. ac E ne Ba an Sa Se ro æperxnerre be lumpon. 5 
might 3 ; but lb! only thoſe things which to religion [ piety] belong, and 


hap Sa erer ran CUNZan sers penodẽ ringant Pep he re man 
bis then pious tongue became o **. He was the [4] mas 

in  peonolb=habe ze re ted os u e de he per op gely-- 
zn worldly | Sn fats fer to the time in which he as ef an 


pevne. ylbo,. 5 he næphe eng lech zeleonnode. 17 he 
advanced age; ond be neuer am ſong learned. And be 


po pon oy x in zebeoppups Fonne Sen pr blirre 9 


therefore or T in an entertainment when there [it] euas for merrimenta ſale 


zebemed. P þ hrealle reeoldan Suph endebyndnerre 
adjudged [er decreed ], that they ALL ſhould through their turnt 


be heanpan rinzan. Sonne he ze reah 8a Wannen ham nea- 


by Ito tbe] nary iN %; alen be ſaw the. naar bin "7 


_ 


s 


33 
læcan . Sonne ahar he fops feeome pnam Sam pymle . 5 ham 
proach, then aroſe be rox Shams from the. ſupper, and bens 
CECT 
yode[ went] to bis bouſe. ; 
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In this verſion of Alfred's it is obſervable, (1) that 
he has expreſſed the Latin word cantare, by the Anglo-- 
Saxon words be heamipan pingan,” SING TO THE HART; 

as if they were ſynonymous; or as if his countrymen 
had no idea of Singing unaccompanied with the Harp: 
(2) That when Bede ſimply ſays, /urgebat a medio cœ- 
_ ##; he aſſigns a motive, ana o cee arost 
roR SHAME : plainly ſignifying, that to ſing and play 
on the Harp was ſo common and univerſal a practice, 
that it was a Shame for any man not to be able to do 
it; and he that was unpoſſeſſed of this accompliſtiment, 
could not ſtay in company without expoſing himſelf to 
% re - e REN 


(I) © The word continues ftilt in our language, 
„ &c.”} This is the word GLEE ; which is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon Flizz, [Gligg] Mafica; Moste, 
Minſtreiſß (Somn.) . This is the common radix, whence 
ariſe ſuch a variety of terms and phraſes relating to the 
Minſtrel-Art, as afford the firongeſt internal proof, 
that this profeſſion was extremely common. and popular 
here before the Norman conqueſt. © Thus we have 


(1) Eup, Mimus, a MinsTREDL. «Fa 

'  Flizman, zlizmon, zliman, [Glee-man] Hiftrio, Mimus, \ 

Pantomimus; all common names in Middle-Larinity for 

a MinsTREL : and Somner accordingly renders the 

original by a Minſtrel; a Plaper on a timbrel oz taber. He 

adds, a Fidier ; but this is giving a modern idea: occa- 

ſioned by the word Fidicen; by which the orig. has been 

alſo rendered : 2 25 HATS. OOO EY 
* CA ; Lhimen, | 
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Tilden, l üizmen. [Glee-men. ]Hifriones, nd 
Hence 

Llizmanna-yppe. Orcheftra, vel 8 The place 
where the Minſtrels exhibited their performances. 


(2) Bur their moſt. proper and expreſſive name was 
Lliphleopniend. Muficus, a Minſtrel; and 
Euphleophienblica. Muſicus, MusiCal, 
Theſe two words include the full idea of the Minstrel 
character, expreſſing at once their Muſic and Singing, 
being compounded of Eup, Muficus, Mimus, a Mus1-. 
CIAN, MinsTzer ; and Leos, Carmen, a SONG. 


— — OE BC Dt Door ies. rare Ven rn ED rc > res < ub ttt avs * —— 


(3) From the above word —— the profeſſion itſelf 
was called 

Ehzcnepe. [Glig or  Glee-craft.)] Mufica, Hiſtrionia, 
Mimica Geſticulatio: Which Somner rightly gives in 
_ Engliſh, Minſtrelſy, Mimical Geſticulation, Munmmerp- 
He alſe adds Stage⸗plaping; but here again, I think 
he ſubſtitutes an idea too modern; induced by the 
word Hiſtrionia, which in Middle Latinity only Agnes 
the Minſtrel-art. 

However it ſhould bas” that both: mimical geſticu- 
lation and a kind of rude exhibition of characters were 
ſometimes attempted by the old Minftrels : But 


(4) As Muſical Performance was the leading 145 ſo 

Lliopian, is Cantus Mu fic cos edere; and 

Lligbe am, zlipbe am. [Gli 85 or Glee-beam] Tympanum ; : 
a Timbrel or Caber. (So Somn.) Hence 

Llypian. Tympanum pulſare; and 

Elp-meven ; zhypiende · maden; [Glee-maiden] T ym- 
paniftria : which Somner renders a She-Miuftrel ; for it 
ſhould ſeem, that they had Females of this profeſſion : 
One name for which was alſo Lilypbyvenertna: 
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(5) Of congenial derivation to the foregoing i is 
Liy pe. Tibia, a Prez or FLUTE. 


4 


Both 


4 
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Both this and the common , radix Buzz, are with great 
appearance of truth derived by Junius from the Ice- 
landic Gliggur, Flatus; as ſuppoſing that the firſt at- 
tempts at Muſic among our Gothic anceftors, were 
from Wind-inſtruments. Vid. Jun. Etym. Ang. V. 
n | Fo " TEOED 25 


But the Minſtrels, as is hinted above, did not con- 
ſine themſelves to the mere exerciſe of their primary 
arts of Muſic and Song, but occaſionally uſed many 
other modes of diverting. Hence from the above Root 
was derived, in a ſecondary ſenſe, 


. (1) Lleo, and pinrum zliy. Facetiæ. 

Lle opian. jocari; to jeſt, or be merry ; (Somn.) and 
Uleopiend. jocans 3 jeſting, ſpeaking merrily; 
(Somn,) 3 | | 
Lligman, alſo ſignified hy os a JesSTER, 
Eliz-zamen. [Glee- games.] joci. Which Somner 
renders, Merriments, or merry Aeſts; Ericks, or Spozts; 
Samboles. 


(2) Hence again, by a common metonymy of the 
Cauſe for the Effect, . | | ee 

Ele, gaudium, alacritas, lætitia, facetiæ; Jop, Mirth, 
Gladneſs, Chearfulneſs, Glee. [Somner.] Which laſt ap- 
plication of the word ftill continues, though rather in a 
low debaſing ſenſe, | | 


But however agreeable and delightful the various arts 
of the Minſtrels might be to the Anglo-Saxon laity, there 
| is reaſon to believe, that, before the Norman conqueſt - 
at leaſt, they were not much favoured by the clergy ; 
. particularly by thoſe of monaſtic profeſſion. For, not 
to mention that the ſportive talents of theſe men would 
I be conſidered by theſe auſtere eccleſiaſtics, as tending 

| | te 
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to levity and licentiouſneſs, the Pagan origin of their 
art would excite in the monks an inſuperable prejudice 
againſt it. The Anglo-Saxon HARPER and GIEE- 
NEN were the immediate ſucceſſors and imitators of the 
Scandinavian SCaLDs ; who were the great promoters 
of Pagan ſuperſtition, and fomented that ſpirit of cru- 
elty and outrage in their countrymen the Danes, which 
fell with ſuch peculiar ſeyerity on the religious and 
their convents.—— Hence aroſe a third application of 
words derived from Elgzz, MinsTRELsy, in a very un- 
favourable ſenſe, and this chiefly prevails in books of 
religion and eccleſiaſtic diſcipline. Thus TIES? 


(1) Elz, is Ludibrium, LAUGHING TO SCORN- S0 
in S. Baſil. Regul. 11. bi hæpdon him to xlge halpe nde 


mine zunze. Ludibris habebant ſalutarem ejus admonitio- 


nem. (10.)—— This ſenſe of the word was perhaps not 
i- founded; for as the sroxr of rude uncultivated 
minds often ariſes from ridicule, it is not improbable 


but the old Minſtrels often indulged a vein of this ſort, 


and that of no very delicate kind. S0 again, 
 Vliz-man, was alſo uſed to ſignify Scurra, à Faurp 
Teſter (Somn.) | | 
Eliz-zeonn. Dicax, Scurriles jocos ſupra quam par eft 
amans. Officium Epiſcopale, 3. e 
Llipian. Scurrilibus oblectamentis indulgere; Scurram 
agere. Canon. Edgar. 58. 


(2) Again, as the various attempts to pleaſe, prac- 
tiſed by an order of men who owed their ſupport to the 
public favour, might be confidered by thoſe grave 


cenfors, as mean and debaſing : Hence came from the 
ſame root, 


Djlipen. Paraſitus, Aſentator at A Fawner, a Cogger, 
a Paraſite, a Flatterer, (Somn.) 
WEI | | | Is 

* The preceding liſt of Anglo-Saxon words, ſo full and copious 
beyond any thing that ever yet appeared in print on this ſubject, is 
5 | extracted 


FOREGOING ESSAY. 3,5 


In fo unfavourable a light were the Minſtrels conſi- 
dered by the Anglo-Saxon clergy'; but, 'after the Nor- 
man conqueſt, when the Pagan origin of their art was 
forgot; and when perhaps a greater laxity of manners 
prevailed among: ſome of the eccleſiaftics ;-theſe men do 
not ſeem to haveregarded them every where with ſo evil 
an eye: for there is even room to think, that they admit- 
ted them here to ſome of the inferior honours of the cle- 
rical character; as the Tonſure for inſtance . [ſee above, 

Note (A)]; but this is mentioned as mere conjecture, 


7 | IV « 85 ; 3 3 
To return to the 1 word Buzz: Not- 
withſtanding the various ſecondary ſenſes in which this 
word (as we have ſeen above) was ſo early applied; 


The derivative GLEE (though now chiefly uſed: to 
expreſs Merriment and Joy) long retained its firſt ſimple 
meaning, and is even applied by Chaucer to ſignify 
Music and MinsTrELsY. (Vid. Jun. Etym,) 2 


6 For though that the beft harper upon live 
« Would on the beſt ſounid jolly harpe 
« That evir was, with all his fingers five 
« Touch aie o ſtring, or aie o warble harpe, 
« Were his nailes poĩncted nevir ſo ſharpe . 
« It ſhoulde makin every wight to dull 
©* To heare is GLEE, and of his ſtrokes full. 
Troyl. L. II. 1030, 


nius interprets GLEEs by Mfice Inſtrumeuta, in 
the following paſſages of Chaucer's TR 115 Box E of 
FAME. 1 „ 


C 4 N e.. Stoden 


extracted from Mr, Lye's curious Ax Lo-SAxom LxXIcoN, now 
printing by a very ſcanty and inadequate ſubſcription; though it is 
one of the completeſt and nobleſt works that ever was undertaken ts 
diſplay the originals of any language. | 
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i" IE 40 Of all maner. of MyNSTEALES,  / 


And JzsTouns that tellen tales 121 
Both of wepyng and of game, 
c And of all that longeth unto fame: 
„ There herde I play on a hape 
(ec That ſowned both well and ſharpe 
<« Hym Orpheus full craftily ; | 
And on this ſyde faſt by 
« Sate the harper Orion; 
| And Eacides Chirion; 
0 « And other harpers many one, | 
| & And the Briton GLASKYRION, 


* 


After mentioning theſe, the great matter of the 6 any; he 
proceeds ; ; 


cc And ſmall Harpers with her GLE ES 
* Sat under them in divers ſees, 
"" « - * 


Again, a little below, the poet Lk enumerated the 


performers on all the different ſorts of — 


*. 


© There ſawe I ſyt in other ſees 
_ « Playing upon other ſundry GLxrs, 
Which that I cannot neven * 
% Mo than ftarres * in heven, &c. 


| Upon the above bes I ſhall only make a few obſer- 


- vations : 


(1) That we have here mention made of an order 
of Minſtrels, who told both tragic and comic ſtories, 


called JesTous : which I ſuppoſe ſhould be GES“ 
TOURS ; 


Neven, i. e. name. 
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#FovuRs.; ſc. the relators of GesTs (Lat. Ge/ta)..or ad. 
ventures in proſe, Theſe were evidently what the French 
called Conteours, or Story-tellers, and to them we are 
doubtleſs indebted for the firit Proſe Romances of chi- 
valry ; which may be conſidered as ſpecimens of their 
manner. | L507 bs 3 5h EL, 
(2) That the Briton GLasxERryon,?” whoever he 
was, is apparently the ſame perſon with our famous 
Harper GLasGER1ON, of whom the reader will find a 
tragical ballad, in Vol. III. pag. 43.—In that ſong 
may be ſeen an inſtance of what was advanced above in 
note (F), of the dignity of the Minftrel profeſſion, or at 
leaſt of the artifice with which the Minſtrels endeavoured 
to ſet off its importance, l apts 1 wt 
Thus © a king's ſon is repreſented as appearing in 
the character of a Harper or Minſtrel - in the court of 
another king. He wears a collar (or gold chain) as a 
| Perſon of illuſtrious rank; rides on horſeback, and is 
admitted to the embraces of a king's daughter.“ 
The Minſtrels loſt no opportunity of doing honour to 
their art. | 54% 22d; 
(3) As for the word GLEes, it is to this day uſed in 
a muſical ſenſe, and applied to a peculiar piece of 
compoſition, Who has not ſeen the advertiſements, 
propoſing a reward to him who. ſhould produce the 
Fo Catch, Canon, or GLesx ? | 


(K) Comes from the pen of Geoffery of Mon- 
e mouth.“ ]! Geoffery's own words are, Cum ergo 
alterius modi aditum [ Baldulphus] non haberet, raſit capil- 
los ſuos & barbam, cultumque JoOcULaTEeRIs cum Cythara 
fecit. Deinde intra caſtra deambulans, modulis quos in 
Lyra componebat, ſeſe CYTHARISTAM exhibebat. Galt. 
Monum. Hiſt. 4to. 1508. Lib. 7. c. 1. ——That Fo- 
culator fignifies preciſely a MinsTREL, appears not 
only from this paſſage, where it is uſed as a word of 
like import to C:rhariffa or HARPER, (which was the 
old Engliſh word for a Minſtrel), but alfo from another 

OE pailage 
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ſſage of the ſame author, where it is applied as equi- 
| — to Cantor. See Lib. 1. cap. 22. —— ſpeak- 
Ing of an ancient (perhaps fabulous) Britiſh king, he 
ſays, Hic omnes CANTORES gquos præcadent ætat habut- 
* rat & in modulis & in omnibus muſicis iuſtrumentis ex- 
<< cedebat; ita ut Deus JOCULATORUM videretur.· 
Whatever credit is due to Geoffery as a relater of racTs, 
he is certainly as good authority as any for the ſignifi- 
cation of worDs. | | 


(L) Two remarkable facts.“] Both theſe facts are 
recorded by WILLIAM of MarmesBury : and the firſt 
of them (relating to ALFRED), by IncuLenvs alſo. 
Now Ingulphus (afterwards abbot of Croyland) was 
near forty years of age at the time of the conqueſt *, 
and conſequently was as proper a judge of the Saxon 
manners, as if he had actually written his hiſtory be- 
fore that event ; he 1s therefore to be confidered as an 
Anti-norman writer: ſo that whether the fact concern- 
ing Alfred be true or not, we are aſſured from his te- 
ſtimony, that the Foculator or MinsTREL was a com- 
mon character among the Anglo-Saxons. The ſame 
alſo may be inferred from the relation of WILLIAM of 
MarmEsBURY, who outlived Ix Gu HUS but about 
30 years . Both theſe writers had doubtleſs recourſe 
to innumerable records and authentic memorials of the 
Anglo-Saxon times, which never deſcended down to 
us ; their teſtimony therefore is too poſitive and full to 
be overturned by the mere filence of the two or three 
flight Anglo-Saxon epitomes, that are now remaining, 
(Vid. not. (G). f 
As for Ass ER Menevens1s, who has given a ſome- 
what more particular detail of Alfred's actions, and yet 
takes no notice of the following ſtory; it will not be 
difficult to account for his ſilence, if we conſider that 


* Natus, 1030. ſcripſit, 1091. obit, 1109. Tanner. 
+ Obit, Anno 1142. Tanner. | 


he 
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he was a rigid monk, and that the Minſtrels, however 
acceptable to the laity, were never much reſpected b 
men of the more ſtrict monaſtic profeſſion, ef] — A5 
before the Norman conqueſt, when they would be con- 
fidered as brethren of the Pagan Scalds . Aﬀer there- 
fore might not regard Alfred's ſkill in Minſtrelſy in a 
very favourable light; and might be induced to dr 
the circumſtance related below, as reflecting in his opi- 
nion no great honour on his patron. _ | 
The learned Editor of Alfred's life in Latin, after 
having examined the ſcene of action in perſon, and 
weighed all the circumſtances of the event, determines 
from the whole collective evidence, that Alfred could 
never have gained the victory he did, if he had not 
with his own eyes previouſly ſeen the diſpoſition of the 
enemy by ſuch a ſtratagem as is here deſcribed. Via. 
Annot. in Aifr. Mag. Vitam, p. 33. Oxon, 1678. fol, 


) * Alfred ... aſſumed the dreſs and character of 
« a Minſtrel.” ] Fingens ſe JOCULATOREM, afſumpta ci- 
thara, Ic. Ingulphi Hiſt. p. 869.—Sub fpecie mimi,., ' 
ut JOCULATORIZE profeſſor artis. Gul, Malmeſb. I. 2. 
c. 4. p. 43- That both Joculator and Mimus ſignify li- 
terally, a MinsTREL, ſee proved in notes B. K. N. Q. 
&c. &. „ 
Malmeſbury adds, Unius tantum fidelifſimi fruebatur 
conſcientid. As this Confidant does not appear to have 
aſſumed the diſguiſe of a Minſtrel himſelf, I conclude 
that he only appeared as the Minftrel's attendant. Now 
that the Minſtrel had ſometimes his Servant or attendant 
to carry his harp, and even to ſing to his muſic, we have 
many inſtances in the old Metrical Romances, and even 
ſome in this preſent collection: See Ancient Songs, 
&c. Vol. I. p. 57. 65. Vol. III. p. 44, &. Among the 


ind 


* (See above, p. liv.) Both Ingulph. and Will. of Malmeſb. had 
been very converſant among the Normans ; who could have had no 
fuch prejudices againſt the Minſtrels as the Anglo-Saxons had. 
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French and Provencal bards, the Trouverre or Inventor, 
was generally attended with his Singer, who ſometimes 
alſo played on the Harp, or other muſical inftrument, 

Belge fois durant le repas d'un prince on woyoit arri ver 

& un Trouverre inconnu avec ſes Meneftrels ou Fongleours, et 

* i] leur faiſoit chanter ſur leurs Harpes ou Vielles les Vers 

& qu'il avoit compoſes, Ceux qui faiſoient les sons auſſi 

8 Lien que les Mors etoient les plus eſtimé s. Fontenelle 

Hift. du Theatr. | * 

That Aly ED excelled in Muſic is poſitively aſſerted 
by BAL E, who doubtleſs had it from ſome ancient MS, 
many of which ſubſiſted in his time, that are now loſt: 
as alſo by Sir J. SypELMAN, who we may conelude had 
good authority for this anecdote, as he is known to 
have compiled his life of Alfred from authentic mate- Wile 

rials collected by his learned father: this writer informs D 
us, that Alfred provided himſelf of muſitians, not 


* common, or ſuch as knew but the practick part, but 40 
« men ſkilful in the art itſelf, whoſe {kill and ſervice by 
6% he yet further improved with his own inſtruction.“ 10 
p. 199. This proves Alfred at leaſt to hav eunderſtood 40 
the Theory of Muſic ; and how could this have been ac- 
_ quired without practiſing on fome inſtrument : Which, 40 
we have ſeen above, [Note (H)] was ſo extremely "> 


common with the Anglo-Saxons, even in much ruder 
times, that Alfred himſelf 7 tells us, it Was 
SHAMEFUL to be ignorant of it. And this common- 
neſs might be one reaſon, why AssE x did not think it 


f of conſequence enough to be particularly mentioned in 2 
his ſhort life of that great monarch. This rigid monk 4 

may alſo have eſteemed it a ſlight and frivolous accom- 
liſhment, ſavouring only of worldly vanity. He has T 
1 particularly recorded Alfred's fondneſs for the ( 
oral Anglo-Saxon poems and ſongs ¶ Saxonica poemata 


die noctugue . . audiens . . . memoriter retinebat. p. 16. 
Carmina Saxonica memoriter diſcere, &c. p. 43. & ib.] 
Now the Poems learnt by rote, among all ancient un- 


poliſhed 


5 


4 FD 
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poliſhed nations, are ever Songs chanted — che reciter, 
and accompanied with inſtrumental melody. E 


(NY * With his Harp i in his finns; and dreſſed like a 


85 MinsTREL.” ] Aſſumpta manu cithard . . « profeſſus 
M1MuM, gat bujuſmodi arte flipem quotidianam mercare- 


tur.. . Fuſſus abire pretium Can r us accepit. Malmeſb. 


I. 2. c. 6. We ſee here that which was rewarded Was 


(vor any 'mimicry or tricks, but) his six OIN O Cau- 


tus) ; this proves beyond diſpute, what was the nature 
of the en tertainment he afforded them. Perhaps it is 


needleſs by this time to prove to the Reader, that Mi. 


mus in Middle Latinity fignifies a Minſtrel, and Mimia, 
Minſtrelſy, or the Minftrel-art. Should be doubt i it, 
let him caſt his en the two following extracts Won: 
Du Cange. 

«© Miwvs : Mukeus;/ qui infiramentis nin cis ca- 
„nit. Leges Palatinæ Jacobi II. Reg. Majoric. Ix 
« domibus principum, ut tradit antiquitas, MI MI ſeu Focu-' 
« Jatores licitè peſſunt efſe. Nam illorum officium tribuit 
« [ziitiam. . . Quapropier volumus & ordinamus, quod 
in neſtra curia Mimi debeant ee quingue, quorum duo 

« fint tubitinatores, & tertius fit tabelerius [i. e. a 
«« player on the tabor *.] Lit. remiſſ. ann, 1374. AC 
1 * 1% eee au bucinantes acceſſerunt. . 

MI MIA, 


% Thus Leos, the * wil for a Poem, is propetly: a Song, 
and its derivative Lied fignifies a Ballad to this day in the German 
tongue: And Cantare we have ſeen above is PTY Alfred himſelf ren-, 
dered, Be heanpan pingan,, 


+. The Tazovr or TaBouRIN was a common ELLA with 
the Freneh Minſtrels, as it had alſo been with the "Anglo-Saxon 
(vid. p. lii.): thus in an ancient Fr. MS. in the Harl. collection 
(2253. 75.) a Minſtrel is deſcribed : as s r5Ging on horſeback, and 
bearing his TARBOUR. 2 


Entour ſon col porta ſon TaBoun, 
Depeynt de Or, e riche Azour. 


Zee alſo a paſſage in Menage's Diction. Etym. [v. Mzn gsx 1E s.] 
where Tabeurs is uſed as ſynonymous to Meneſtriers. 


Another 
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Mi1mia, Ludus Mimicus, Inſtrumentum. I potius, 
Ars Joculatoria.} Ann. 1482. ... . 5, Mimia & 
4 cantu victum acguiro. | | 


Du Cange, Gloſſ. Tom. iv. 762. Supp- c. 1255. 


(0) To have been a Dane.“ The northern hiſto- 
rians produce ſuch inſtances of the great reſpect ſhewn 
to the Daniſh ScaLDs in the courts of our Anglo-Saxon 
kings, on account of their Muſical and Poetic talents, 
(notwithſtanding they were of ſo hateful a nation) that, 
if a ſimilar order of men had not exiſted here before, 
we cannot doubt but the profeſſion would have been 
taken up by ſuch of the natives as had a genius for po- 
| and muſic. FG IS SIDES Qt MK oo VAE9 13H, 

Extant Rhythmi hoc ifp/o [ Iſlandico] idiomate An- 
«© GcLiIE, Hybernieque Regibus oblati & liberaliter com- 
“ penſati, &c. Itague hinc colligi poteft linguam Danicam 
« in aulis vicinorum regum, principumgue familiarem fu- 
„ ifſe, non ſecus ac hodie in aulis principum peregrina idio- 

& mata in deliciis haberi cernimus. — —Imprimis Vita E- 
« gilli Skallagrimii id invitto argumento adſtruit. Quippe 
& qui interrogatus ab ADALSTEINO, Anglie rege, guo- 
* modo manus Eirici Blodoxii, Northumbrie regis,  poft- 
„ quam in ejus poteſtatem venerat, evaſiſſet, cujus filium 
<< propinquoſque occiderat, . rei ſtatim ordinem metro, nunc 
« ſatis obſcuro, expoſuit, neguaguam ita narraturus non 
4c ntelligenti.” [Vid. plura apud Torfzii Præfat. 
ad Orcad. Hiſt. fol.) | PII 

This ſame EciLL was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
valour and ſkill as a foldier, than for his poetic and | 
ſinging talents as a SCaLv ; and he was ſuch a favourite 

with our king ATHELSTaAN, that he at one time pre- 
| 1 75 | ſented | 

Another frequent inſtrument with them was the Vier, a kind 
of Lute or Guitar, 


52S 


Tl ot un Fougleor a Sens, 
Qui navoit pas ſovent robe entiere ; 


Scvent eftoit ſans ſa VIELE. Fabliaux & Cont, II. 134, 5 ; 
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ſented him with duobus a E ſerimit duobus bene 
« magnts, argento repletis. . Quinetiam hoc addidit, ut 
E gillus guidwuis præterea a je petent, abtineret ; bona mo- 


* bilia, five immobilia, præbendam vel præfecturas. 2 


«© gillus porro regiam murificentiam gratus excipiens, Care 


% zen Encomiaſticon, à ſe, lingua Norvegicã, (que tum 


* his regnis communis ) compoſitum, regi dicat's ac pro co, 
% duas Marcas auri puri f pordus | \Marce' . 8 mpciof 
«© zquabat) honoraris loco retulit.” . A Rer. 
Iſlandic. Lib. 2. p. 129.]1 9 5 
See more of EciLL, in The Five Pieces of Runic 


6c Poetry, Kc. p. 45. &e. 3 


) If the Saxons had not been ene to have 
« Minſtrels of their own - . . and to ſhew favour and 
«6 reſpect to the Daniſh Sealds,”]- If this had not been 
the caſe, we may be aſſured, at leaſt, that the ſtories 
given in the text could never have deen recorded by wri- 
ters who lived ſo near the Anglo-Saxon times as Malmeſ- 
bury and Ingulphus, who, though they might be de- 
ceived as to particular Fes, could not be ſo à8 to the 
general Manners and Cuſſoms, which rn ſo kray 
have own times ng their anceſtors. | 


(Q « In Doomeſday Book, Ec. 0 Extra2. ex « Litre 


marines 2 
| Glowereſtſcire. g " > 
Fel. 162. Col x. Verdie Joculator Regis habre 15 vines, et 5. 
v. ear. nil redd; 5 


; 


That 1 is properly a MixsrkEL 2 be i in- 


ferred from the two foregoing paſſages of Geoffery of 
Monmouth, (vid. p. lvy.) where the word is uſed as 
equivalent to Citharifta in one place, and to Cantor in 
the other: this union forms the preciſe idea of the cha- 
racter. | 

ut 


- 
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Zut more poſitive proofs have already offered, vid. 
fupra, p. 27. See alſo Du Cange's Gloſſ. Vol. III. c. 
1543. JocuLaToOr pro Foculator.—Conſilium Maſil. 
« an. 1381. Nullut Miniftreys, ſeu Fogulator, audeat pin- 
<&. ſare vel ſonare inſtrumentum cujuſcumque' generis,” &c. 
As the Minſtrel was termed in French Jongleur and 
Jugleur; ſo he was called in Spaniſh Futglar and Fug- 
lar. Tenemos canciones y verſos para recitar muy anti- 
<< guos y memorias ciertas de los JUGLARES, gue afitian 

& en los banguetet, como los guæ pinta Homero. Prolog. 
a las Comed. de Cervantes, 1749. 4ry0. 

«© EI anno 1328. en las fieſtas de Ia Coronacion del Rey, 
4% Don Alonſo el IV. de Aragon, . + el JuLAR Ra- 
„ MASET cantd una Villanęſca de la Compoficion del . . in- 
ic fante [Don Pedro]: y otro Ju AR, /lamado NoverLl- 
«LET, 'rectto y repreſento en voz y fin cantar mas de 606 
4 werſos, que hizo el Infante en el metro, que llamaban 
„% RIMA VuLcar.” Ibid. 3 25 
„Los TROBADORES z7rventaron la Gaya Ciencia... 
« eſtos TROBADORES, eran caſi todos de la primera No- 
% bleza. . Es verdad, que ya entonces ſe havian entro-. 
&« metido entre las diverſiones Corteſanos, los Contadores,' 
« os Cantores, Jos JucLaREs, las Truanes, y los Bu- 
“ f 
In England THE Kine's JucLar continued to have 

an eſtabliſhment in the royal houſhold down to the 
reign of Henry VIII. {vid. Note (Cc)] but whether the 
character was then preciſely the ſame. with that of the 
ancient Foculator Regis, I have not been able to diſ- 
cover. 1 Oe 


(R) © A valliant warrior, named TaiLLerir, &c. 
See Du Cange, who produces this as an inſtance, 


46 uod 


+ RoMANSET JUTGLAR canta alt veux . . davant le ſenyor Rey. 
@hron, d' Aragon. apud Du Cange. IV. 771. 1 


F-02860 DING ESSAY. 4 
& Dyod Miniftelorum- munus_ in 7 may 
bc Red Le Roman Dx Mee, A 


« Quant il vithnt Namn venir 25 Ry gs a 
* Mout veiſſiez Engleiz fremir. . 4. © GG ot 
0 TALLLEFER qui mout bien t. 


* > 3 


of Sur un cheval, qui toſt alloit, 2 Ip og te FX, 5 
1 6e Devant euls aloit chantant La ; 
© De Kallemaigne & deReulidnr;! 

i Et d Olivier de Vaſfam, r WE EY | Pry 
<Q moururenit en Rainſchevaus, Moone” 


« « Qui guidem Tinbzrzn a Galielmo 8 uf . 
4 1 beer irruerrt, inter quos fortiter dimicando accubuit. 

„„ SGiloſs, Tom. iv. 769, 770, 774. 
{2266 Les anciennes chroniques nous apprennent, qu'en 
0 premier rang de l' Armee Normande, un ecuyer 
nommé 7. aillefer, monte ſur un cheval arme, 
* chanta la chanſon De Roland, qui fut ſi long tems 
& dans les bouches des Francois, ſans qu'il ſoit reſtẽ 
le moindre fragment. Le Tailliſer apres avoir E- 
„ roxnne' le chanſon que les ſoldats repetoient, ſe 
RE t r le premier parmi les Anglois, et fut tue.“ 
Voltaire. Add. Hiſt. Univerſ. p. 69. einen 

on the Anc. Stat. 4to. p. 293. ) 0 


1 (8) « An eminent French writer.” 9 J „ M. 1 
& Eveque de la Rawaliere, qui avoit fait beaucoup de 
recherches ſur nos anciennes Chaaſons, pretend que 
cb eſt a la Normandie que nous devons nos premiers 
** Chanſonniers, non a la Provence, et qu'il y avoit 
parmi nous des Chanſons en langue vulgaire avant 
* celles des Provengaus, mais —— au Regne 
de Philippe I, ou a Fan 11007. Ce ſeroit une an- 
5 tẽrioritẽ 


* Revolutions de la Langue e jos a Pa ſuite des Poxsizs DU 
Roz ve Navarre, | 

{> In pag. xvii of the text, line 22. for above a century, read 
near 2 century. je 
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44 teriorite de plus d'un demi fiecle a l' epoque des pre- 
< miers Troubadours, que leur hiſtorien, Jean de Noftre- 
„ dame, fixe a Van 1362, &c.“ Pref. a Þ Anthologie 

Fran. 8. 1765. | 


$2. bil ria CH - 


(T) „The minſtrel profeſlion . . . acquire new pri- 
* vileges, &c.] See what has been already Tuggeſted 
in the preceding notes. See pag. 37, 38, 39, 43, &c. 
The Reader will obſerve, that, in the foregoing part 
of this Eſſay, I am careful to trace the Deſcent of the 
French and Engliſh Minſtrels only from the itinerant 
oral Poets of their Gothic anceſtors the Franks and 
Saxons, and from the Scar vs of their Daniſh brethren 
in the North. For though the Barps of the ancient 
- Gauls and Britons might ſeem to have a claim of being 
conſidered as their more immediate predeceſſors and 
inſtructors; yet theſe, who were Celtic nations, were 
ab origine ſo different a race of men from the others 
who were all of Gothic origin, that I think one cannot, 
in any degree, argue from the manners of the one to 
- thoſe of the other; and the conquering Franks, Saxons, 
and Danes, were much leſs likely to take up any 
cuſtoms from their enemies the Gauls and Britons, whom 
they every where expelled, extirpated, or inflaved, 
than\to have received and tranſmitted them from their 
own Teutonic anceſtors in the North, among whom 
ſuch cuſtoms were known to have prevailed from the 
earlieſt ages. 1 | 


(U) © They celebrated him as the moſt accompliſhed 
*© monarch,” &c.] See Roger de Hoveden, (in Ri- 
cardo I.) who. gives rather an invidious turn to this 
circumſtance : ** Hic ad augmentum et famam ſui nominis, 
emendicata carmina, et rythmos adulatorios comparabat ; et 
de regno Francorum CANTORES ef JOCULATORES mu- 
neribus allexerat, ut de ills canerent in plateis : et jam di- 
cebatur ubique, quod non erat talis in orbe. 


(V) © That 


— 
a 


fr _ Q} 


» AAA 


* 


rr 


perhaps to the Norman conque 


1 
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(v) „ That remarkable intercommunity, &c. be- 
cc tween the French aud Engliſh minſtrels, &c.] This 
might, even in a great e 5 be referred back 
itſelf, when along with 
their French language and manners, the victors doubt- 
leſs brought with them all their native prejudices, 
opiniens, and fables; which would not fail to be 
adopted by the Engliſh minſtrels, who ſolicited their 
favour. This interchange, &c. between the Minſtrels 
of the two nations, once begun, would be afterwards 
kept up by the great intercourſe that was produced 
among all the nations of Chriſtendom in the middle 


ages, by their uniting in the general Cruſades; and by 


that ſpirit of Chivalry, which led the knights and their 
attendants, the heralds and minſtrels, &c. to ramble 
about continually from one court to another, in order- 
to be preſent at ſolemn turnaments, and other feats 


of arms. 


(W) © The Minſtrels under the protection of the 
& family of Dutton, &c.”] See Statut. Anno 39. R. 
Eliz. Chap. IV. © An Act for puniſhment of Rogues, 


_ © Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars.” 


§ II. . All Fencers, Bearwards, Common Players 
* of Enterludes, and MinsTRELs, wandering abroad, 
© (other than Players of Enterludes belonging to any 
Baron of this Realm, or any other honourable Per- 
© ſonage, of greater degree, to be authoriſed to play, 
© under the hand and ſeal of arms of ſuch Baron or 
* Perſonage :) all JuoLERS 4, Tinkers, Pedlers, &c. 
© . . . ſhall be adjudged and deemed Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and Sturdy Beggars, &c. | 
* & X. Provided always that this Act, or any thing 
© therein contained, or any authority thereby given, 
© ſhall not in any wiſe extend to diſinherit, prejudice, 
d 2 | © or 


+ What was the preciſe meaning of this word at that time, and in 


what reſpects the Mix STRELS and JuGLERs differed, I have not 
diſcovered. ET | "wi EN 


» _ 4 4 * 
r 8 
e 
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or hinder Joan DuTTox of Durrox in the County 
of Cheſter, Eſquire, his heirs or aſſigns, for, touch- 
ing or concerning any liberty, preheminence, autho- 
rity, juriſdiction, or inheritance, which the ſaid John 
Dutton now lawfully uſeth, or hath, or lawfully may 
or ought to uſe within the County-Palatine of Che- 
ſter, and the County of the City of Cheſter, or either 
© of them, by reaſon of any ancient Charters of any 
Kings of this Land, or by reaſon of any preſcription, 


„CEC 


N 


uſage, or title whatſoever.” 


The ſame Clauſes are renewed in the laſt Act on this 


* 


Subject, paſſed in the preſent Reign of Geo. III. 


(X) “Edward I. . . at the knighting of his ſon,” 
&c. ] See Nic, Triveti Annales, Oxon 1719. Svo. p. 342. 
In feſto Pentecoſtes Rex filium ſuum armis militaribus 
cinxit, & cum eo Comites Warenniæ & Arundeliæ, 
alio/que, quorum numerus ducentos & quadraginta dicitur 
exce/ffſe. Hodem die cum ſediſſet Rex in menſa, novis mili- 
tibus circumdatus, ingreſſa M1NISTRELLORUM MULTI- 
TUDO, portantium multiplici ornatu amictum, ut milites 
precoapue novos inwitarent, S inducerent, ad wovendum 


Fadtum armorum aliqued coram figno,” | 


(Y) © By an expreſs regulation, &c.”] See in Hearne's 
Append. ad Lelandi Collectan. Vol. VI. p. 35. A 
„ DigTARIE. Writtes publiſhed after the Ordinance of 
« Earles and Barons, hes _— i 
© EpwaRD by the grace of God, &c. to Sheriffes, 
© &c. greetyng. Foraſmych as... . many idle perſons, 
under colour of MyxSTRELSIE, and going in meſ- 
* ſages, and other faigned buſineſs, have ben and yet 
be receaved in other mens honſes to meate and drynke 
and be not therwith contented yf they be not largely 
conſydered with gyftes of the Lordes of the houſes : 
&. . WE wyllyng to reſtrayne ſuche outrageous 
enterpriſes and idlenes, &c. have ordeyned.. . . that 
to the honſes of Prelates, Earles and Barons none re- 


- WO. Www: 0.7% 


in little more than a century after; in con 


_— 
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f ſort to meate and drynke, unleſſe he be a MynsTREL, 
* and of theſe MinsTRELS that there come none ex- 
©. cept it be three or four MinsTRELS OF HOXOUR at the 
© moſt in one day, unleſſe he be deſired of the Lorde of 
the Houſe. And to the houſes of meaner men that 
© none come unleſſe he be deſired, and that ſuch as ſhall 
© come ſo, holde themſelves contented with meate and 
«. drynke, and with ſuch. curteſie as the Maiſter of the 


* Houſe wyl ſhewe unto them of his-owne good wyll, 


without their aſkyng of any thyng. And yf any one 
do agaynſt this Ordinaunce, at the firſte tyme he to 
« loſe his MinsTRELSIE, and at the ſecond tyme to 
© forſweare his craft, and never to be receaved for a 
© MinsT&EL in any houſe. . .. . Yeven at Langley the 
© vi. day of Auguſt, in the ix. yere of our reigne.* _ 
Theſe abuſes aroſe again to as great a height as ever 
| | equence, [ 
ſuppoſe, of the licentiouſneſs that crept in during the 
civil warg of Lancaſter and York. This appears from 
an Extract inſerted by Du Cange, in his Gloſſary, Ex 
Litteris Edwardi IV. Ann.1439. [apud Rymer , Tom. II. 
p- 642.] : MiNniSTRALLORUM noſtrorum accepimus qua- 
liter nonnulli rudes agricole & artifices di verſarum miſte- 
rarum regni noſtri Angliæ, finxerunt ſe fore MIN1STRAL- 
Los, quorum aligui liberatam noſtram eis minime datam por 
tarent, ſeipſos etiam fingentes ee MINISsTRALLOS No- 
STROS PROPRIOS, cus quidem liberate ac dictæ artis 
fue occupationis M1N1STRALLORUM colore, in diverſes © 
partibus regni noftri prædicti grandes pecuniarum exactiones 
de ligeis noftris deceptive colligunt, &c.“ 5 
Ibis kind of abuſes prevailed much later in Wales, 
as appears from the famous commiſſion iſſued out in 
A 1569. for beſtowing the SILVER Hary on the 
ſt Minſtrel, Rhythmer, or Bard in that Principality, 
&c. See the Commiſſion at large in Mr. Evan Evans's 
„ Specimens of Welſh Poetry, &c. pag. v. 
„ d 3 1 
+ Not having Rymer at hand, I can only give it from Du Cange, 
Col. 772. Rods mY 
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(Z) © It is thus related by ntl See his Survey 
of London, &c. fol. 1633. p. 521. [Acc. of Weſtm. 
Hall.] Stow had this paſſage from Walſingham's Hi. 
Ang. Intravit quedam mulier ornata HIS TR 10+ 
NALL habitu, equum bonum infidens HISTRIONALITER 
| Phaleratum, que menſas more H1STRIONUM 2 A 
tandem ad Regis menſam per gradus aſcendit t, & quandam 
literam coram rege poſuit, & retracto fræno (ſalutatis ubi- 
gue diſcumbenti bus prout venerat ita receſſit, &c.“ Angli- 
ca, Norm. Script. &c. Franc. 1603. fol. p. 109. 

The Anſwer of the Porters (when they were after- 
terwards blamed for admitting her) deſerves attention. 
4 Non eſſe moris domus regia HISTRIONEsS ab ingreſſu ge- 
modolibet prohibere, Sc. Walſingh. 

The propriety of Stow's tranſlating the original word 
Hiſtrio here hy Minſtrel, &c. will hardly be queſtioned 
by thoſe who conſider, that he lived before this Order of 
Men was extinct, and conſequently was a much better 
judge than we can be now, how to expreſs their pro- 
feſſion properly: Should his authority need any con- 
firmation, it may be obſerved, that in John of Gaunt's 
Charter, the French word Miniftraulx is expreſſed i a. 
Latin by Hifriones. See below Note (B b) | | 


(Aa) © There mould ſeem to have been women of 
this profeſſion,” Sc.] This one might infer from the 
variety of expreſſive names for this character in the 
middle ages, viz. Anglo-Sax. Elip · meden [ Glee-maid- 
en], &c. Slypiende- maden, xzlypbybvenerrtpa. (vid. ſupra, 
p- liz.) Fr. Jenglereſſe. Med. Lat. Faculatrix, Miniſtra- 
Iiha, Femina Miniſterialis, &c. (vid. Du Cange Gloſſ. 
& Suppl.) 

"The ſame alſo appears from the record concerning 
* Certain Women“ quoted above in 3 


I would 


.+ The Mixs RELS and others often rode on horſeback up to the 
royal table, when the Kings were feaſting in their Great Halls. See 
vol, x. of — Songs, &c. p. 70. dec. 8 


. 


* 
4 
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I would here obſerve, once for all, that when the 
words Hiftrio, Mimus, Foculator, MinstRrEL,' &C. OCs 
cur in old writers, it is not very certain that they are 
always to be underſtood in the ſame preciſe and limited 
ſenſe : for theſe names ſeem to have been ſometimes 
applied to every ſpecies of men, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to entertain or divert {joculari) whether with Poeſy, 
Singing, Muſic, or Geſticulation, ſingly ; or with a 
Mixture of all theſe. Yet as all men of this ſort were 
conſidered as belonging to one Claſs, Order or Com- 
munity (all the above arts being often exerciſed by the 
the ſame perſon) they had all of them doubtleſs” the 
ſame privileges, and it equally throws light upon the 
general Hiſtory of the Profeſſion to ſhew what favour 
or encouragement was given, at any particular period 
of time, to any one branch of it. I have not therefore 
thought it needful to inquire, in all the foregoing in- 
ſtances, whether the word Minſtrel, &c. is to be under- 
ſtood in its exact and proper meaning of a Singer to the 
Harp, &c. e A 

That men of very different arts and talents were in- 
cluded under the common name of MIN STRELS, &c. 
appears from a variety of authorities. Thus we have 
Meneftrels de Trompes and Meneſtrels de Bouche in the 
Suppl. to Du Cange, c. 1227. and it appears ſtill more 
evident from an old French Rhymer, whom 1 ſhall 
quote at large. | } 


ce Le Quens * manda les ME NESTRELS, 
« Et fi a fet Þ crier entre els, 
Qui la meillor truffe || ſauroit 
Dire, ne faire, qu'il auroit 
cc Sa robe d' eſcarlate nueve. 
« L'uns Meneftrels a Pautre reuve 
6 Fere ſon meſtier, tel qu'il fot, 
d 4 «Li 


Le Comte, 4 Fait, In Sornette; a Cibe or Jeſt, or flouting. 
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40 Li uns fet I yvre, I' autre ſot; 
«Li uns chante, li autre note 
ce Et Ii autres dit la riote; 
« Et li autres la jenglerie 1 
U qui ſevent de jonglerie 
* Vielent par devant Ie Conte; ; 
« © Aticuns j Ja qui fabliaus conte 
40 II i ot dit mainte riſee.” &c. K 
Fabliaux et Contes, 12mo, Tom. th. p. 161. 


All this kind of Sports went by the general name of 
Miniftralcis, Miniftellorum Ludrica, &c.— “ Charta 
An. 1377. apud Rymer. to. 7. p. 160. Peradto autem 
prandio, aſcendebat D. Rex in cameram ſuam cam Præla- 
tir, Magnatibus & Proceribus preedidtis « & deinceps Ma- 


gnates, Milites & Demini, altique Generofs diem illum, uſ- 


gue ad tempius CaN@, in TRIPUDIIS, CORELS & SOLEM- 
PxXIBUS MINISTRALCITS, pre gaudio ſolempnitatis illiust, 
continuarunt.“ Du Cange. Gloll. 772. 


(B b) * A charter . to appoint a king of the 

„ Minſtrels, &c.” ] Intitled Carte le Roy de Miniſtraulx. 
(in Latin Hiſtriones. Vid. Plott. p. 437.) A copy of 
this charter may alſo be ſeen in Blount's Law DiQtion. 
1717: (art. KIR d.) 
The MͤixsTRELs ſeem to have been in many reſpecti | 
upon the ſame footing with the Heralds. The King 
of the Minſtrels, like the Kine at Arms, was an uſual 
officer both here and in France, as appears from Du 
Cange, whoſe curious collections on this ſubject I ſhall 
ſubjoin entire. 

*« Rex MirisTELLORUM 3 ſupremus inter Mini/tel- 
« Jes: de cujus munere, ac poteſtate in cæteros Mini- 
. feellos, agit Charta Henrici IV. Regis Angliæ Gal- 
„ lica in Monal. Anglicano, tom: I; pag. 35 5. Charta 

originalis 


1 3 babillage, raillerie. + This I ſuppoſe was the Coro- 
nation of Rich, Li, 
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& brigiualis an. 1338. Je Robert Ce Rey Jes M. 
46 neſtreuls du Royaume de France. Aliæ ann. I357- & 
40 1362. Copin de hreguin Roy des Meneftres du Royaume 
% 4% France. Computum de auxiliis Pro redemptione 
cc Regis Johannis, ann. 1 367. Pour une COuRONNE 

© D' ARGENT gu'il donna ic jour de la. Tiphaine au Rey 
4 des Meneftrels. Charta an. 1387. apud Rymer, tom. 
ac 3 Supplicavit nobis Johannes Caumz Rex 
10 Miniſtrall rum noftrorum, qui verſus diverſas partes 
ve tranſmarinas tranfire proponit. Ve Can ge Gloſf. IV: 
773. 

* Regeſtum Magnorum Dierum Trecenſium an. 
* 1 296. Super quad Joannes Aictus Charmillons Juglator, 
cui dominus Rex per fuas literas tanguam REGEM ju- 
„ GLATORUM 2# ciwitate Trecenſi Magiſterium Juglato- 
Le rum, guemadmodum ſue plactret voluntati, » conceſſerat. 

Du Cange, c. 1587: 


(ce) Minſtrels were Ketained in all great and 
noble families, &c. “] lh the ancient MS. (deſcribed 
at the end of this vol: p. 367. containing an Account, 
of the Eſtabliſhment of the Houſhold of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the 3d year of Hen. VIII. at his 
Caſtle of Lekinfield in Yorkthire) occur ſeveral very 
curious articles on this 1 which I ſhall here ſub- 
Join. 


Sea. V. 
of the Noumbre of all my lords Servaunts. 
FO. Item, MynSTRALS in Houſhold jij. viz. A Ta- 
4 beret, a Luyte, and += a0 18 
Sect. XLIV. 
« Rewardes to his lordſhips Salad &c. ” 
F % Item, My lord uſith ande accuſtomith to gyf yerly; 
„hen his ae is at oy to his MINSTRAILLS - 
c that 


#* This was a kind of Fiddle with tEree firings only, 


„ NOTES ON THE 


« that be daily in his houſhold, as his Tabret, Lute; 
«© ande Rebeke, upon New Yereſday in the mornynge 

% when they do play at my lordis Chamber Dour 
« for his Lordſchip and my Lady, xx. s. Viz. xiij. s. 
4 11. d. for my Lord; and vj: s. viij, d. for my 
4 Lady, if ſche be at my lords fyndynge, and not ar 
«© hir owen ; And for playing at my ſordis Sone and 
«© Heire's chamber Doure, the lord Percy, ij. s. And 
& for playinge at the chamber Doures of niy lords 


* Rewardes to be geven to firangers, as Players, 
“ Mynſttalls, or any other, &c; ? | {4 
<< Furſt, my lerde uſith and accuſtomyth to gif to the 
* KINGS JUGLER; . . . . When they cuſtome to come 
4 unto hym yerely,—yj. s. viij. d. 5 
Item, my lorde uſith and accuſtomyth to gyf yerely 
4 to the kings or queenes Bearwarde, if they have 
% one, when they cuſtom to com unto hym yerly,— 
. 8. Wii. d. 8 | 
Item, my lorde uſith and accuſtomyth to gyfe 
yerly to every Erles MyxSsTRNELLIs, when the 
cuſtome to come to hym yerely, 1j. s. iiij. d. And if 
«they come to my lorde ſeldome, ones in ij or ij 
6 yeres, than vj. 8. viij. d. | 
Item, my lorde uſith and accuſtomedeth to gife 
yerely to an Erls MynsTRALLs, if he be his ſpe- 
ciall lorde, frende, or kynſman, if they come yerely 


&t& 
FT: 


* 


«Cc 


«* to his lordſchip ..... And, if they come to my 
lord ſeldome, ones in ij or iy yeres.. ; .” 
* * * * * * 


<« Item, my lorde uſith and accuſtomyth to gyf yerely 
a Dookes or Erlis TRUMPETTs, if they come vj to- 
gether to his lordſchipp, viz. if they come yerly, 
Vj. s. viij. d. And, if they come but in ij or ij 
„ yeres, than x. 5. | 

: | | | es Item, 


40 
40 


6 
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tc Item, my lorde uſith and accuſtometh to gife yerly, 
hen his Iordſchip is at home, to gyf to the Kyngs 
6 SHAWMESs, when they com to my lorde yerely, x. 5. 
35 oo The 
I cannot conclude this note without obſerving that 
in this Ancient MS, the family MinsTRELs ſeem to 
have been Muſicians only, and yet both the earls“ 
Txuurzrs and the king's SgAw us, are evidently 
diſtinguiſhed from the earls* MixsTR ELS, and the 
king's JucLaR ; whether this Jaſt continued to be ex- 
actly the ſame with the Joculator Regis in the Doomes- 


day book, I cannot determine. 


- (Dd) © A ſpecies of men who did not ſing, aw] 
It appears from the paſſage of Eraſmus here referre 
to, that there ſtill exiſted in England of that ſpecies of 
Fongleurs or MinsTRELs, whom the French called by 
the peculiar name of Contzours, or Reciters in proſe : 
It is in his Zcclefaftes, where he is Tpeaking of ſuch 
Preachers, as imitated the Tone of Beggars or Moun- 
tebanks :—*©* Apud Angles e genus Hominum, quale: 
apud Italos funt circulatores [ Mountebanks] de gui bus modo 
dium eft; qui irrumpunt in convivia Macx ATU, aut 
In CaurONAS VINARIASHJ; er argumentum aliguod, quod 
edidicerunt, recitant; puta mortem omnibus dominari, aur 
laudem matrimonii. Sed quoniam ca lingua monoſyllabis 
fere conſtat, quemadmodum Germanica ; atque illi [ic, this 
peculiar ſpecies of Reciters] fudio vitant cantum, nobis 
[ſc. Eraſmus, who did not underſtand a word of Engliſh] 
latrare videntur verius quam loqui.” Opera, Tom. V. 
c. 958. (Jortin. Vol. 2. p. 193.) As Eraſmus was cor- 
recting the vice of preachers, it was more to his point 
to briag an inſtance from Moral Reciters of Proſe, than 
from Chanters of Rhyme, though it may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed, that theſe were far more numerous and common, 
and would be in general more popular. CES 


: Ee) A 


bs NOTES ON THE, Le; 


(E 0) « A writer there preſent.”] See a very curious 
% LETTER, wherein part of the entertainment untoo 
* the Queenz Majeſty at Killingworth Caftl, in War- 
« wick-ſhear,. in this Soomerz Progreſſ, 1575, iz fig- 
6c ified, gc. 12mo. bl. let. The orthography of this 
writer (whoſe name was Ro. LANGHAM, As. en 
from fol. 84.) is not followed in the Text, being not 
that of the. age he lived in, but the e — 5 of 
his own pps or r afeCation. | 


% 


„„ 4 


9 Slowing, quaint — affected 9% gs Viz... 
1. A Crowne, Garland of Goulden Roſes. erat 
out of England's Royall Garden, &c. by Richard John- 
ſon, 1612. In the Bodleyan Library. ]—2. The Golden 
Garland of Princely Delight. ——3- The Garland of 
Good-will, by T. D. 1631.—4. The Royal Garland 
of Love and Delight, by T. D.——;. The $ bens of 
Love and Mirth, by Thomas Lankfier. . The Gar- 
land of Delight, &c. by Tho. Delone.——7: Cupid's 
Gapland ſet round with Guilded : Roſes. 8, "The 
— of Withered Roſes, by Martin Parke, 1656. 
. The Shepherd's Garland of E Loyalty, &c. 
10d. The Country Garland. 11. The Golden 
Garland of Mirth and Merriment.——1-2. The Lover's 
Garland. 13. N eptune s fair Garland. 14. Eng- 
land's fair Garland. 15. Robin Hood's Garland: : 
——16. The Maiden's Garland. ——47. A Loyal Gar- 
land of Mirth and Paſtime.— 18. A Royal Garland of 
new Songs. &c. &c. &c. 
This ſort of petty publications had anciently the name 
of Penny-MERRIMENTS; as little religious tracts of 
the ſame ſize were called PEXNy GopLines:Es : In the 


— Library are multitudes of both kinds. 
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ON THE ANCIENT 
ME TRICAL ROMANCES, 


S 


AND ON THE ORIGIN OF 
ROMAN CES of CHIVALIRY. 


I. THE firſt attempts at compoſition among all bar- 
barous nations are ever found to be Poetry and 
Song. The praiſes of their Gods, and the atchieve- 
ments of their heroes, are uſually chanted at their feſ- 
tival meetings. Theſe are the firſt rudiments of Hiſ- 
tory. It is in this manner that the ſavages of North 
America preſerve the memory of paſt events (a) : and 
the ſame method is known to have prevailed among 
our Saxon Anceſtors, before they quitted their Ger- 
man foreſts C509. The ancient Britons had their Bazvs, . 
and the Gothic nations theirScarps or popular poets(c), 
whoſe buſineſs it was to record the victories of their 
warriors; and the genealogies of their Princes, in a 
kind of narrative ſongs, which were committed to me- 
mory, and delivered down from one Reciter to another. 
So long as Poetry continued a diſtin proſeſſion, and 
while the Bard, or Scald was a regular and ſtated of- 
ficer in the Prince's court, theſe men are thought to 
have performed the functions of the hiſtorian pretty 
faithfully; for tho' their narrations would be apt to re- 
ceive a good deal of embelliſhment, they are ſuppoſed 
— \ | to 
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(a) Vid. Lafiteau Moeurs de Sauvages, T. 2. Dr. Browne's Hiſt, 
of the Riſe and Progreſs of Poetry. 8 


(b) Germani celebrant carminibus antiguis (quod unum apud illos 
memoriæ et annalium genus eſt) Tuiftonem &c. Tacit. Germ. c. 2. 


(c) Barth. Antiq. Dan, Lib. 1. Cap. 10. —Wormii Literatura 
Runica. ad finem. | 
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to have had at the bottom ſo much of truth as to ſerve 
for the baſis of more regular annals. At leaſt ſucceed- 
ing hiſtorians have taken up with the relations of theſe 
rude men, and for want of more authentic records, 
have agreed to allow them the credit of true hiflory (9) 
After letters began to prevail, and hiſtory. aſſumed 
a more ſtable form, by being committed to plain ſim- 
ple proſe ; theſe Songs of the Scalds or Bard? began to 
be more amuſing, than uſeful, And in Proportion as 
it became their Cufineſs chiefly to entertain and delight, 
they gave more and more into embelliſhment, and ſet ' 
off their recitals with ſach marvelous fictions, as were 
calculated to captivate groſs and ignorant minds. 'Thus 
began ſtories of adventures with Giants and Dragans, 
and Witches and Enchanters, and all the monſtrous ex- 
travagances of wild imagination, unguided by judg- 
ment, and uncorrected by art e. 3 55 
THIS is the true origin of that ſpecies of Romance; 
which ſo long celebrated feats of Chivalry, and which 
at firſt in metre and afterwards in proſe, was the enter- 
tainment of our anceſtors, in common with their con- 
temporaries on the continent, till the ſatire of Cer- 
vantes, or rather the increaſe of knowledge and claſ- 
ſical literature, drove them off the ſtage, to make room 
for a more refined ſpecies of fiction, under the name of 
French Romances, copied from the Greek . 
That our old Romances of Chivalry may be derived 
in a lineal deſcent from the ancient hiſtorical ſongs of 
the Gothic bards and Scalds, will be ſnown below, and 
indeed appears the more evident as many of thoſe 
Songs are ſtill preſerved - the north, which exhibit all 
by > =p | | the 


© ancient Danes and other northern nations, tranſlated frem the Fr; 
« of M. Mallet.” '8vo. vol. 1. p. 49. Ke. : » 
(e) Vid. infra, P» ie, V, &c., hs 


(f) Viz. ASTREA, CASSANDRA, Cr IIA; &; 
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V Mallet. paſſim, + IF. 
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the ſeeds of Chivalry before it became a ſolemn inſtitu- 


tion (g. CHIVALRx, as a diſtinct military order, con- 


« ferred in the way of inveſtiture, and accompanied with 
<© the ſolemnity of an oath, and other ceremonies, was 


of later date, and ſprung out of the feudal conſtitution, 
as an elegant writer has lately ſhown (+). But the ideas 


of Chivalry prevailed long before in all the Gothic na- 


tions, and may be diſcovered as in embrio in the cuſ- 
toms, manners, and opinions, of every branch of that 


people (i). That fondneſs of going in queſt of ad- 


ventures, that ſpirit of challenging to ſingle combat, 


and that reſpectful complaiſance ſhewn to the fair ſex, 


(ſo different from the manners of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans), all are of Gothic origin, and may be traced. up 
to the earlieſt times among all the northern nations (A. 
Theſe exiſted long before the feudal ages, tho* they 
were called forth and ſtrengthened in a peculiar man- 
ner under. that conſtitution, and at length arrived to 
their full maturity in the times of the Cruſades, ſo 


replete with romantic adventures (/). 


"Even. the common arbitrary fictions, of Romance 
were (as is hinted above) moſt of them familiar to the 
+ e ee E ancient 
( 9 Mallet. vid. Deſcript of the Manners, c. of the Danes. vol. 
1. p. 318, &c. vol. 2. p. 234. Kk. | me: 


- 
— 


| (+) Letters concerning Chivalry. 390. 1763. 


(i) Mallet. paſſim. 


(1) They could not owe their riſe either to the feudal ſyſtem or to 
the Cruſades, becauſe they exiſted long before either. Neither were 
the Romances of Chivalry tranſmitted to other nations from the 
Spaniards ; who have been ſuppoſed to borrow them from the Moors, 
and theſe to have brought them from the eaſt, Had this been the 
caſe, the firſt French Romances in verſe would have been upon the 
ſame ſubjects of thoſe of the Spaniards: whereas the moſt ancient 
metrical Romances in Spaniſh have nothing in common with thoſe of 
the French, Engliſh, &c. being altogether on Mooriſh ſubjects; and 
the Spaniſh Romances on the ſubjes of Charlemagne, Arthur, &c. 
re chiefly in proſe and of later date, being evidently borrewed from the 

. £61 | | -. _ - French. 
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ancient Scalds of the north, long before the time of 
the Cruſades. They believed the'exiſtence of Giants 
and Dwarfs (mJ), they had ſome notion of Fairies (, 


they were ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the belief of ſpells 


and inchantment e, and were fond of inventing com- 
bats with Dragons and Monſters (%. 

We have a ſtriking inſtance of their turn for Chi- 
valry and Romance, in the hiſtory of King Regner 
Lodbrog, a celebrated warrior and pirate, who reigned 
in Denmark about the year 800 (q J This hero ſigna- 
lized his youth by an exploit of gallantry. A Swediſh 
prince had a beautiful daughter, whom he intruſted 
(probably during ſome expedition) to the care of one 
of his officers, aſſigning a ſtrong caſtle for their defence. 
The Officer fell in love with his ward, and detained 
her in his caſtle, ſpite of all the efforts of her father. 


Upon this he publiſhed a proclamation through all the 


neighbouring countries, that whoever would conquer 
the raviſher and reſcue the Lady ſhould have her in 
marriage. Of all that undertook the adventure, Regner 
alone was ſo happy as to atchieve it : he delivered the 
fair captive, and obtained her for his prize. It hap- 
pened that the name of this diſcourteous officer was 
Orme, which in the I{landic language ſignifies Ser- 


 PENT : Wherefore the Scalds, to give the more poetical 


turn to the adventure, ,repreſent the Lady as detained 
from her father by a dreadful Dragon, and that Regner 

b 3 1 flew 
Pack, Not but the Spaniards, like the other nations of Gothic 


race, had ab origine a turn for chivalry, which prepared them to 


receive and improve the Songs of the Moors, as well as thoſe of the 
French, &c. 


(n) Mallet. Deſcript. of the Danes. vol. 1. p· 36, vol. 2. paſlim, 


{n) Olaus Verel. ad Hervarer Saga, p- 44. 45. Hickes's Theſaur. 
v. 2. p. 311. Deſcript. of the Ancient Danes, vol. 2. paſſim. 


(0) Ibid. vol. 1. p. 69, 374, &c. vol. 2. p. 216, &c. 
{þ Rollofs Saga. Cap. 35. & . 5 
2] Saxo Gram. p. 152. 153. — Mallet. Deſcript, vol. 1. p. 321. 
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flew the monſter to ſet her at liberty. Even Regner 
himſelf, Who was a celebrated poet, gives this fabulous 
account of the exploit in a poem of his own writing 
that is ſtill extant, and which records all the valiant 
atchievements of his life (7). 

Wirn marvelous embelliſhments of this kind the 
Scalds early began to decorate their narratives: and 
they were the more laviſh of theſe, in proportion as 
they departed from their original inſtitution, but it 
was a long time before they thought of delivering a ſet 
of perſonages and adventures wholly feigned. Of the 
great multitude of romantic tales ſtill preſerved in the 
libraries of the North, moſt of them are ſuppoſed to 

- have had ſome foundation in truth, and the more an- 
cient they are the more they are believed to be con- 
nected with true hiſtory (/. | 

It was not probably till after the hiſtorian and the 
bard had been long diſunited, that the latter ventured 
at pure fiction. At length when their buſineſs was no 
longer to inſtru& or inform, but merely to amuſe, it 
was no longer needful for them to adhere to truth. 
Then began fabulous and romantic. ſongs which for a 
long time prevailed in France and England before 

they had books of Chivalry in proſe. Yet in both 
theſe countries the Minſtrels ſtill hacked ſo much of 
their original inſtitution, as frequently to make true 
events the ſubject of their Songs Cr); and indeed, as 
during the barbarous ages, the regular hiftories were 
almoſt all written in Latin by the Monks, the memory 
of events was preſerved and propagated among the ig- 
norant 
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Af See a Tranſlation 1 this poem, among the ec Five pieces of | 
unic Poetry, &c. 


(ſ) Vid. Mallet. Deſcript. of the Manners, &c. of the Wis paſſim. 


(t) The Editor's MS. contains a multitude of poems of this latter 
land. It was from this cuſtom of the Minſtrels that ſome of our firſt 
Hiſtorians wrote their Chronicles in verſe, as Rob. of Glouceſter, 
Pains; Ke. 
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norant laity by ſcarce any other means than the popu- 
lar Songs of the Minſtrels. | 


II. Taz inhabitants of ae D and 
Norway, being the lateſt converts to Chriſtianity, re- 

tained their original manners and opinions longer than 
the other nations of Gothic race: and therefore they 
have preſerved more of the genuine compoſitions of 
their ancient poets, than their ſouthern neighbours. 
Among theſe the progreſs from poetical hiſtory to poe- 
tical fiction is very diſcernible: they have ſome of the 
latter kind, that are in effedt complete Romances of 
Chivalry ca. They have alſo a multitude of Sac as(x)or | 
| hiſtories on romantic ſubjects, containing a mixture of 
proſe and verſe, of various dates, ſome of them written 

ſince the times of the Cruſades, others long before: 
but their narratives in verſe only are eſteemed the more 
ancient. 

Now as the irruptionof the Nox ANS) into ni 
under Rollo did not take place till towards the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, at which time the Scaldic 
art was arrived to the higheſt pitch in Rollo's native 
country, we can eaſily trace the deſcent of the French 
and Engliſh Romances of Chivalry from the Northern 
Sagas. That conqueror doubtleſs carried many ScaLns 
with him from the north, who tranſmitted their ſkill to 
their children and ſucceſſors, Theſe adopting the re- 
ligion, opinions, and language of the new country, 
ſubſtituted the heroes of Chriſtendom inſtead of thoſe 
of their Pagan anceſtors, and began to celebrate the 
feats of Charlemagne, Roland, and Oliver; whoſe 


b 4 | true 


(u) See a Specimen in 2d Vol. of den. of the Manner of the 
Danes, &c. p. 248, &c. 


(x) Eccardi Hiſt, Stud. Etym. 1711. p. 179, &c. Hickes's The- 
ſaur. Vol. 2. p. 314. 


(3) i. e. NoxTHERN Men : being cially Emigrants from Nor- 
way, Denmark, &c, 
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true hiſtory they ſet off and embelliſhed with the Scaldic 
figments of dwarfs, giants, dragons, and inchant- 
ments. The firſt mention we have! in ſong of thoſe 
heroes of chivalry is in the mouth of a Norman warrior 
at the conqueſt of England C⁊): and this circumſtance 

alone would ſufficiently account for the propagation of 
this kind of romantic poems among the French and 
Engliſh. : | 
But this is not all ; it 1s very certain, that hoth the 
 Anglo-ſaxons and the Franks had brought with them, 
at their firſt emigrations into Britain and Gaul, the 
ſame fondneſs for the ancient ſongs of their anceſtors, 
: which prevailed among the other Gothic tribes Ca), and 
that all their firſt annals were tranſmitted in theſe po- 
pular oral poems. This fondneſs they even retained long 
after their converſion to Chriſtianity, as we learn from 
the examples of Charlemagne and Alfred C50. Now 
PokrRr, being thus the tranſmitter of facts, would as 

eaſily learn to blend them with fictions in France and 
England, as ſhe is known to have done in the north, 
and that much ſooner, for the reaſons before afligned/c). 
This, together with the example and influence of the 
Normans, will-eafily account to us, why the firſt Ro- 
mances of-Chivalry that appeared both in England and 
| | France 


(z) See the Account of TAIILETEI in Eſſay 1. 


Ca Iſa ARMIN A memoriæ mandabant, & prelia inituri decanta- 
bant ; qua memoria tam fort ium geſtorum a majoribus patratorum ad 
mitationem animus adderetur. Jornandes de Gothis. | 

: \ 


( Eginhartus deCarorLo MAGNo. Item barbara & antiguiſſima 
c ARMIN A, quibus veterum regum actus & bella carebantur, ſcriffit.” 
C. 29. e 
Aſſerius de ZE1.F REDO MAGNO. © Rex inter bella, c.. . Saxo- 
nicos libros recitare, & MAXIM E ARMIN A SAXONICA memor iter 
diſcere, aliis imperare, & ſolus aſſidue pro wiribus, ſtudioſiſſime non de- 
Anebat. Ed. 1722, vo. p. 43. | 4 


(c) See above, p. iii, vi, &C, 
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France (4d) were compoſed in metre, as a rude kind of 
epic ſongs. In both kingdoms tales in verſe were 
uſually ſung by Minſtrels to the harp on feſtival occa- 
ſions: and doubtleſs both nations derived their reliſh 


for this ſort of entertainment from their Teutonic an- 


ceſtors, without either of them borrowing it from the 
other. Among both people narrative Songs on true or 
fictitious ſubjects had evidently obtained from the ear- 
lieſt times. But the profeſſed Romances of Chivalry 


| ſeem to have been firlt compoſed in France, where alſo 


they had their name. | 

The Latin Tongue, as is obſerved by an ingenious 
writer (e), ceaſed to be ſpoken in France about the 
ninth century, and was ſucceeded by what was called 


the Romance Tongue, a mixture of the language of 


the Franks and bad Latin. As the Songs of Chivalry 
became the moſt popular compoſitions in that language, 


they were empharically called Romans or RomanrTs ; 


tho” this name was at firſt given to any piece of poetry. 
The Romances of Chivalry can be traced as early as 
the eleventh century . The famous Roman de Brut 


by Maiſtre Zy/ache was written in 1155: But this was 


by no means the firſt poem of the kind; others more 
ancient are ſtill extant (g. And we have already 
| - | + ſeen, 


(d) The Romances on the ſubject of Pxxcxvar, San Graar, 


LancELoT DV Lac, TzisTAN, &c. were among the firſt that 
appeared in the French language in Pa osx, yet theſe were original- 


ly compoſed in MET&®z : The Editor has in his poſſeſſion a very old 
French MS. in verſe, containing L'ancien Roman de PER cxvar, 
and metrical copies of the others may be found in the libraries of the 
curious, See a Note of Wanley's in Harl. Catalog. Num. 2252, 
p. 49, &c, Nicholſon's Eng. Hiſt. Library, 3d Ed. p. 91. &c,— 
See alſo a curious collection of old French Romances, with Mr, 
Wanley's account of this ſort of pieces, in Harl. MSS. Catal. 978. 
106. | | 

(e) The Author of the Eſſay on the Genius of Pope, p. 282. 

(f) Ibid. p. 283. Hiſt. Lit. Tom. 6. 7. 

(g Voi Preface aux © Fabliaux & Contes des Poetes Frangois 
* des x11, XIII, xiv, & xv fiecles, &c. Paris, 1756. 3 Tom, 


* 12m0.” (A very curious work.) 
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ſeen, that, in the preceding century, when the Nor- 
mans marched down to the battle of Haſtings, they 
animated themſelves, by finging (in ſome popular ro- 
mance or ballad) the exploits of Rol AND and the other 
heroes of Chivalry (9. 55 
So early as this I cannot trace the Songs of Chivalry 
in Engliſh. The moſt ancient I have ſeen, is that of 
Hor necnirltd deſcribed below, which ſeems not older 
than the twelfth century. However, as this rather re- 
ſembles the Saxon poetry, than the French, it is not 
certain that the firſt Engliſh Romances were tranſlated 
from that language. We have ſeen above, that a pro- 
penſity to this kind of fiction prevailed among all the 
Gothic nations Ci; and, tho? after the Norman Con- 
queſt, both the French and Engliſh tranſlated each 
others Romances, there is no room to doubt, but both - 
of them compoſed original pieces of their own. : 
5 T e 


(Þ) Vis. fupra, Vol, I. Introd. p. xxvii, &c. Et vide Rapin, Carte, 
Sc. This Song of Ro LAx D (whatever it was) continued for 
ſome centuries to be uſually ſung by the French in their marches, if 
we may believe a modern French writer. Un jour qu on chantait 
4 Ja CHANSON DE ROLAND, comme Cetoit uſage dans les marches. 
« Ily a long temps, dit 11, [John K. of France, who died in 1364. ] 
& qu on ne woit plus de Rolands parmi les Frangois. On y werroit 
& encore des Rolands, lui rependit un vieux Capitaine, $'ils awoient un 
& Charlemagne a leur tẽte- Vid. Tom. iii. p. 202. des Eſſais Hiſt. 
ſur Paris de M. DE SAINTEFoix: who gives as his authority, 
Boethius in Hiſt. Scotorum. This Author, however, ſpeaks of the 
Complaint and Repartee, as made in an Aſſembly of the States, (vo- 
cato ſenatu), and not upon any march, &c. Vid. Boeth. lib, xv. 
fol. 327. Ed. Paris, 1574. At | | | 


(i) The firſt Romances of Chivalry among the GzxzMmans were 
in Metre: they have ſome very ancient narrative Songs, (which they 
call Licder ) not only on the fabulous heroes of their own country, 
but alſo on thoſe of France and Britain, as Triſtram, Arthur, Ga- 
wain, and the Knights Yon der Tafel-ronde. (Vid. Goldaſti Not, 
in Eginhart. Vit. Car. Mag. 4to. 1711. p. 207.) | | 


The ſame ſtories prevailed alſo in ITAr.y and Spain: this kind 


of tions was at one time or other admired and cultivated throughout 
Europe. | | 
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The ftories of King Arthur and his Round Table, 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed of the growth of this iſſand; 
both the Engliſh and the French had them from the 
Britons (4). > The ſtories of Guy and Bevis, with ſome _ 
others, were probably the invention of Engliſh Min- 
ſtrels (/). On the other hand, the Engliſh procured 
tranſlations of ſuch Romances as were moſt current in 
France; and in the Lift given at the cancluſign of theſe 


Remarks, many are doubtleſs of French original. 


The firſt ROSE books of Chivalry that appeared in 
our language, were thoſe printed by Caxton (m; at 
leaſt, theſe are the firſt I have been able to diſcover, 
and theſe are all tranſlations from the French. Where- 
as Romances of this kind had been long current in 
metre, and were ſo generally admired in the time of 
Chaucer, that his Rhyme of Sir Thopas was evidently 
written to ridicule and burleſque them (n). . 

He 


(k) The Welſh have Rill ſome very old Romances about K. Ar- 
thur ; but as theſe are in proſe, they are not probably their firſt pieces 
that were compoſed on that ſubject. 


That the French Romancers borrowed ſome * from the 
Engliſh, appears from the word Ts x MAGAaNnT, which they took up 
from our Minſtrels, and corrupted into TERVAGAUN TE. See 
Vol. I. p.74. 362. 


n] Recuyel of the Hyſtoryes of Troy, 1471. Godfroye of Bo- 
loyne, 1481. Le Morte de Arthur, 1485. The life of Charle- 
magne, 1485, &c, As the old Minſtrelſy wore out, proſe books of 
Chivalry became more admired, eſpecially after the Spaniſh Ro- 
mances began to be tranſlated into Engliſh towards the end of Q. 
Elizabeth's reign : then the moſt popular metrical Romances began 
to be reduced into proſe, as Sir Guy, Bevis, &c. - 


(n) See _—_ from a Letter in Mr. Warton's W 
Vol. 2. p. 139. [Where in p. 140. inſtead of Me of theſe, Sc. 
read, -** jg of the old poetical Romances are in the very ſame metre, 
Ke. „Ehe old black- etter Edit. in p. 142. proves to be one of 


eber . 
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_ Heexpreſsly mentions ſeveral of them by name in a 


ſtanza, which I ſhall have occaſion to quote more than 
once in this volume, 


Men ſpeken of Romaunces of Price, 
Of Horne-Child, and Ipotis, 
Of Bevis, and Sir Guy, 
Of Sir Libeaux and Blandamoure, 
But Sir Thopas bereth the floure, 
Of riall chevallrie. 


Moſt, if not all of theſe are ſtill extant in MS. in 
ſome or other of our libraries, as I ſhall ſhew in the 
concluſion of this ſlight Eſſay, where I ſhall give a liſt 
of ſuch metrical Hiſtories and Romances as have fallen 
under my obſervation. 2 3600 
As many of them contain a conſiderable portion of 
poetic merit, and throw great light on the manners and 
opinions of former times, it were to be wiſhed that 
ſome of the beſt of them were reſcued from oblivion. A 
judicious collection of them accurately publiſhed with 
proper illuſtrations, would be an important acceſſion to 
our ſtock of ancient Engliſh Literature. Many of them 
exhibit no mean attempts at Epic Poetry, and tho? full 
of the exploded fictions of Chivalry, frequently diſplay 


great deſcriptive and inventive powers in the Bards, 


who compoſed them. They are at leaſt generally equal 
to any other poetry of the ſame age. They cannot in- 
deed be put in competition with the nervous produc- 
tions of ſo univerſal and commanding a genius as Chau- 
cer, but they have a ſimplicity that makes them be 
read with leſs interruption, and be more eaſily under- 
ſtood : and they are far more ſpirited and entertaining 
than the tedious allegories of Gower, or the dull and 
prolix legends of Lydgate. Yet, while ſo much ftreſs 
is laid upon the writings of theſe laſt, by ſuch as treat 
of Englith poetry, the old metrical Romances, tho? far 
more popular in their time, are hardly known to exiſt. But 


it 
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it has happened unluckily, chat the antiquaries, who 


have revived the works of our ancient writers, have 
been for the moſt part men void of taſte and genius, 


and therefore have always faſtidiouſly rejected the old 
poetical Romances, becauſe founded on fictitious or 
popular ſubjects, while they have been careful to grub 
up every petty fragment of the moſt dull and infipid 
rhymiſt, whoſe merit it was to deform morality, or ob- 
ſcure true hiſtory, Should the public encourage the 
revival of ſome of thoſe ancient Epic Songs of Chivalry, 
they would frequently ſee the rich ore of an Ariofto or 
a Taſſo, tho? buried it may be among the rubbiſh and 
droſs of barbarous times, VVV 
Such a publication would anſwer many important 
nſes : It would throw new light on the riſe and pro- 
greſs of Engliſh poetry, the hiſtory of which can be but 
imperfe&ly underſtood, if theſe are neglected: It would 
alſo ſerve to illuſtrate innumerable paſſages in our an- 
cient claſſic poets, which without their help muſt be for 
ever obſcure. For not to mention Chaucer and Spen- 
cer, who abound with perpetual allufions to them, I 
ſhall give an inſtance or two from Shakeſpeare, by way 
of ſpecimen of their uſe. 


In his play of Kine Joan our great Dramatic Poet 


alludes to an exploit of Richard I. which the reader 


will in vain look for in any true hiſtory. Faulcon- 
bridge ſays to his mother, Act 1, ſc. 1. 


«© Needs muſt you lay your heart at his di ſpoſe 
c Apainft whoſe furie and unmatched force, 

cc The awleſſe lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keepe his princely heart from Richard's hand: 

« He that perforce robs Lions of their hgarts 

«© May eafily winne a woman's: 


The fact here referred to, is to be traced to its ſource 
only in the old Romance of Ricyarny CBUx be 
Lyon, 
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Lyon Te), in which his encounter with a lion makes 4 
very ſhining figure. I ſhall Aue a large extract from 
this poem, as a ſpecimen of the manner of theſe old 
rhapſodiſts, and to ſhew that they did not in their fic- 
tions negleC the 23 means to produce the ends, as 
was afterwards done in ſo childiſh a manner in the 
proſe books of Chivalry. 5 
The poet tells us, that Richard in his return from 
the Holy Land having been diſcovered in the habit of 
<« a palmer in Almayne,” and apprehended as a ſpy, 
was by the king thrown into priſon. Wardrewe, the 
king's ſon, hearing of Richard's great ſtrength, de- 
fires the jailor to let him have a ſight of his priſoners. . 
Richard being the foremoſt, Wardrewe aſks him, if 
< he dare ſtand a buffet from his hand? and that on 
the morrow he ſhall return him another. Richard con-- 
ſents, and receives a blow that ſtaggers him. On the 
morrow, having previouſly waxed his hands, he waits 
his antagoniſts arrival. Wardrewe accordingly, pro- 
ceeds the ſtory, ©* held forth as a trewe man,” and Ri- 
chard gave him ſuch a blow on the cheek, as broke his 
jaw-bone, and killed him on the ſpot. - The king, to 
revenge the death of his ſon, orders, by the advice of 
one Eldrede, that a Lion kept purpoſely from food, 
ſhall be turned looſe upon Richard. But the king's 
daughter having fallen in love with him, tells him of 
her father's reſolution, and at his requeſt procures him 
forty ells of white filk kerchers; and here the de- 
ſcription of the Combat begins, | RED 


The kever-chefes ( 5 he toke on hondez 


And aboute his arme he wonde 1 5 

| And 
e) Dr. Grey has ſhewn that the ſame ſtory is alluded to in 
Raſtell's Chronicle: As it was doubtleſs originally had from the 
Romance, this is proof that the old metrical Romances throw light 


on our firſt writers in proſe : many of our ancient Hiſtorians have re- 
corded the fictions of Romance. 


(b i. e. Handkerchiefs. Here we have the etymology of the 
word, viz. © Couvre le chef.“ 
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And thought i in that ylke while, 
To lee the lyon with ſome gyle. 


And ſyngle in a kyrtyll he ſtode, 


5 he And abode the lyon fyers and wode. 
With that came the jaylere, 


And other men that wyth him were, 
And the lyon them amonge; 

His pawes were ſtiffe and ſtronge. 

The chambre dore they undone, 

And the lyon to them is gone. 
Rycharde ſayd, Helpe, lorde Jeſu! 

The lyon made to hym venu, 

And wolde hym have all to rente: 
 Kynige Rycharde beſyde hym glente (20. 
Tube lyon on the breſte hym ſpurned, 
That aboute he tourned. 

The lyon was hongry and megre, 

And bette his tayle to be egre; 

He loked aboute as he were madde; | 
Abrode he all his pawes ſpradde. 

He cryed lowde, and yaned (q) wyde. 

| Kynge Rycharde bethought hym that tyde, 
What hym was beſte, and to hym ſterte, 
In at the throte his honde he gerte, 
And hente out the herte with his honde, 
Lounge and all that he there fonde. 

The lyon fell deed to the grounde: 
Rycharde felte no wem (r), ne wounde, 
HFe fell on his knees on that place, 

And thanked Jeſu of his grace. 


«2% „ „ 6 


* 


( i. e. glanced, flipt> (9) i. e. yawned, 
3 


What 
(r) i. e. hurt. 
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What follows 5 is not ſo well, and therefore I ſhall ex- 
tract no more of this poem: but the N circum- 
ſtances are not unworthy the ſelection of any Epic poet. 


For the above feat the author tells us, che king was 
deſervedly calleg | 


s Rycharde Cure de Lyowne, 


Tur diſtich which Shakeſpeare puts in the mouth 
of his madman in K. LEAR, Act 3. ſc. 4. 


Mice and Rats and ſuch ſmall deere 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long yeare, 


has excited the attention of the critics, Inſtead of 
deere, one of them would ſubſtitute geer ; and another 
cheer (5). But the ancient reading is eſtabliſhed by the 
old Romance of Six Bevis, which Shakeſpeare had 

doubtleſs often heard ſung to the harp. This diſtich 1s 
part of a deſcription there given of the hardſhips, ſuf- 


fered by Bevis, when confined for ſeven years in a 
dungeon. | 


Rattes and myſe and ſuch ſmal dere f 2170209 | | 
Was his meate that ſeven yer. A Sign. F. iii, 
| | 2 


III. In different parts of this work, the Reader will 


find various extracts from theſe old poetical Legends: 
to which I refer him for farther examples of their ſtyle 
and metre. To complete this ſubject, it will be proper 
at leaſt to give one ſpecimen of their ſkill in diſtributing 
and conducting their fable, by which it will be ſeen 
that nature and common ſenſe had ſupplied to theſe old 
ſimple bards the want of critical art, and taught _ 
ſome of the moſt eſſential malen of Epic 8 88 


ö (5) Bp. Warb.,—Dr, Grey, 


2 | 
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ſhall ſelect the Romance of LI BVS Discoxius CY, as 


being one of thoſe mentioned by Chaucer, and either 

ſhorter or more intelligible than the others he has 

quoted. ts Ts NI 
If an Epic Poem may be defined, (2) A fable re- 

% lated by a poet, to excite admiration and inſpire . 

virtue, by repreſenting the action of ſome one hero, 

« favoured by heaven, who executes a great deſign, in 

&« ſpite of all the obſtacles that oppoſe him: I know © - 

not why we ſhould withhold the name of ErIc Poza. 

from the piece which I am about to analyſe. | 
My copy is divided into IX PaxTs or Cantos, the 


ſeveral arguments of which are as follows. 


| VVV Ha 
Opens with a ſhort exordium to beſpeak attention: 
the Hero is deſcribed, a natural ſon of Sir Gawain, a 
celebrated knight. of K. Arthur's court, who being” 
brought up in a foreſt by his mother, is kept ignorant 
of his name and deſcent. He early exhibits marks of 
his courage, by killing a knight in ſingle combat, who- 
encountered him as he was hunting. Tais inſpires him 
with a deſire of ſeeking adventures: therefore cloath- 
ing himſelf in his enemy's armour, he goes to K. 
Arthur's Court, to requeſt the order of knighthood. . 
His requeſt granted, he obtains a promiſe of having 
the firſt adventure aſſigned him that ſhall offer. A 
damſel named Ellen, attended by a dwarf, comes to 
implore K. Arthur's aſſiſtance, to reſcue a young Prin- 
ceſs, ** the Lady of Sinadone” their miſtreſs, who is 
detained from her rights, and confined in priſon. The 
adventure is claimed by the young knight Sir Lybius: 
the king aſſents: the meſſengers are diſſatisſied, and 
object to his youth; but are — to acquieſce. And 
here the firſt book cloſes with a deſcription of the ce- 
remony of equipping him forth. 
= bi c Parr 
(t) So it is intitled in the Editor's MS, 


(«) Vid, © Diſcours ſur la Poeſie Epique,” prefixed to TI E- 
MAQUVEs | | 8 
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Sir Lybius ſets out on the adventure: he is derided” 
by the dwarf and the damſel on account of his youth: 
they come to the bridge of Perill, which none can paſs 
without encountering a knight called William dela 
Braunch, Sir Lybius is challenged : they juſt with their 
ſpears : De la Braunch is diſmounted: the battle is renew- 
ed on foot: Sir William's ſword breaks: he yields. Sir 
Lybius makes him ſwear to go and preſent himſelf 
to K. Arthur, as the firſt-fruits of his valour. The 
conquered Knight ſets out for K. Arthur's court: is 
met by three knights, his relations: who, informed 
of his diſgrace, vow revenge, and purſue the conque- 
ror. The next day they overtake him: the eldeſt of 
the three attacks Sir Lybius : but is overthrown tothe. 
ground. The two other brothers aſſault him: Sir Lybius 
is wounded ; yet cuts off the fecond brother's arm: 
the third yields: Sir Lybius ſends them all to K. Ar- 
thur. In the third evening he is awaked by the dwarf, 
who has diſcovered a fire in a wood. Watch 
c Ja ASI OE TE” ey 
Sir Lybius arms himſelf, and leaps on horſeback : he 
finds two Giants roaſting a wild ike! who have a fair 
Lady their captive. Sir Lybius, by favour of the night, 
runs ane of them through with his ſpear : is aſſaulted 
by the other: a fierce battle enſues ; he cuts off the 
1ant's arm, and at length his head. The reſcued. 
Ledy (an Earl's daughter) tells him her ſtory; and leads 
him to her father's caſtle: who entertains him with a 
great feaſt; and preſents him at parting with a ſuit of ar- 
mour and a ſteed. He ſends the giant's head to K. Arthur. 
5 „„ 7 $ «oi rr 5 

Sir Lybius, maid Ellen, and the dwarf, renew their 
journey: they ſee a caſtle ſtuck round with human 
heads ; and are informed it belongs to a knight called 
Sir Gefferon, who, in honour of his lemman or miſtreſs, 
challenges all comers: He that can produce a fairer 
lady, is to be rewarded with a milk-white faulcon, but 
| 3 | 11 
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if overcome, to loſe his head. Sir Lybius ſpends the 
night in the adjoining town: In the morning goes to 
challenge the faulcon. The knights exchange their 
loves: they agree to juſt in the market place: the 
lady and maid Ellen are placed aloft in chairs: their 
dreſſes : the ſuperior beauty of Sir Gefferon's miſtreſs 
deſcribed : the ceremonies previous to the combat. 
They engage: the combat deſcribed at large: Sir Gef- 
feron is incurably hurt; and carried home on his 
ſhield. Sir Lybius ſends the faulcon to K. Arthur; and 
receives back a large preſent in florins. He ſtays 40 days 
to be cared of his wounds, which he ſpends in fealting 
with the neighbouring lords. 
To TEES IG ty 
Sir Lybiys proceeds for Sinadone: in a foreſt he 
meets a kflight hunting, called Sir Otes de Liſle : 
maid Ellen charmed with a very beautiful dog, begs 
Sir Lybius to beſtow him upon her: Sir Otes meets 
them, and claims his dog: is refuſed: being unarmed 
he rides to his caſtle, and ſummons his attendants : 
they go in queſt of Sir Lybius : a battle enſues : he is 
ſtill viRorious, and forces Sir Otes to follow the other 
conquered knights to K. Arthur. 1 
„ M-...* WT. 
Sir Lybius comes to a fair city and caftle by a river- 
ſide, beſet round with pavilions or tents: he is in- 
formed, in the caſtle is a beautiful lady befieged by a 
PR named Maugys, who keeps the bridge, and will 
et none paſs without doing him homage : this Lybius 
refuſes : a battle enſues : the giant defcribed: the ſe- 
veral incidents of the battle; which laſts a whole ſum- 
mer's day: the giant is wounded; put to flight; ſlain, 
The citizens come out in proceſſion to meet their deli- 
verer : the lady invites him into her caſtle: falls in 
love with him: and ſeduces him to her embraces. He 
_ forgets the princeſs of Sinadone, and ſtays with this 
bewitching lady a twelvemonth. This fair ſorcereſs, 
like another Alcina, intoxicates him with all kinds of 
1 | C 2 ſenſual 
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ſenſual pleaſure ;- and detains him from the purſuit of 
honour. ods al. ie eee 
j 124 4'F Th 11 
Maid Ellen by chance gets an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing to him; and upbraids him with his vice and folly : 
he is filled with remorſe, and eſcapes the ſame evenin 
At length he arrives at the city and caſtle of Sinadone : 
Is given to underſtand that he muſt challenge the con- 
ſtable of the caſtle to ſingle combat, before he can be 
received as a gueſt. They juſt: the conſtable is worſt- 
ed.; Sir Lybius is feafted in the caſtle: he declares his 
intention of 1 their lady; and inquires the 
particulars of her hiſtory.  ** Two Necromancers 
have built a fine palace by ſorcery, and there keep her 
inchanted, till ſhe will ſurrender her duchy to them, 
and yield to ſuch baſe conditions as they would im- 
poſe.“ | 


| Pa rt.T YAML 

Early on the morrow Sir Lybius ſets out for the in- 
chanted palace. He alights in the court : enters the 
hall: the. wonders of which are deſcribed in ſtrong 
Gothic painting. He fits down at the high table: on 
a ſudden all the lights are quenched : it thunders, and 
lightens ; the palace ſhakes ; the walls fall in pieces 
about his ears. He is diſmayed and confounded ; but 
preſently hears horſes neigh, and is challenged to 
fingle combat by the ſorcerers. He gets to his ſteed: a 
battle enſues, with various turns of fortune: he loſes 
his weapon : but gets a ſword from one of the Necro- 
mancers, and wounds the other with it : the edge of 
the ſword being ſecretly poiſoned, the wound proves 
mortal. „ 
: Pak I . 

He goes up to the ſurviving ſorcerer, who is carried 
away from him by inchantment: at length he finds 
him, and cuts off his head: He returns to the palace 
to deliver the lady: but cannot find her: as he is la- 
menting, a window opens, through which enters a 

. | horrible 
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horrible ſerpent with wings and a woman's face: it 
coils round his neck and kiſſes him; then is ſuddenly 
converted into a very beautiful lady. She tells him 
ſhe is the Lady of Sinadone, and was ſo inchanted, till 
ſhe might kiſs Sir Gawain, or ſome one of his blood : 
that he has diſſolved the charm, and that herſelf and 
her dominions may be his reward. He joyfully ac- 
cepts the offer ; makes her his bride, and then ſets out 


with her for King Arthur's court.” 


| Svcn is the fable of this ancient piece: which che 
reader may obſerve, is as regular in its conduct, as 
any of the fineſt poems of claſſical antiquity. If the 


execution, particularly as to the diction and ſentiments, 


were but equal to the plan, it would be a capital per- 
formance; but this is ſuch as might be expected in 
rude and ignorant times, and in a barbarous unpoliſhed 
language. | 


/ 
\ 


IV. IsHaLL conclude this prolix account, with a Lis r 
of ſuch old METRICAL Romances as are ſtill extant: + 
beginning with thoſe mentioned by Chaucer. 


1. The Romance of Horne-childe is preſerved in the 


' Britiſh Muſeum, where it is intitled be gzefte of kyng Horne. 


See Catalog. Harl. MSS. 225 3. p. 70. The Language 
is almoſt Saxon, yet from the mention in it of Sara- 
zens, 1t appears to have been written after ſome of the 
Cruſades. It begins thus, oy 
EE All heo ben blyþe 

þat to my ſong ylyþe: 

A ſong ychulle ou fing 

Of Allof be zode kynge (x) &e. 


Another copy of this poem, but greatly altered and 


ſomewhat modernized, 1s preſerved in the Advocates 


TS - Library 


x) i, e. May all they be blithe, that to my ſong liſten : A ſong 
I ſhall you ſing, Of Allof the good king, &c. | 
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Library at Edinburgh, in a MS. quarto volume of old 

Engliſh poetry [W. 4. 1.] Num. XXXIV. in ſeven 
leaves or folios (4), intitled, Hora-child and Maiden 
_ Rinivel, and beginning thus, 


| Mt leve frende dere, 
Herken and ye may here. 


3 2. The Poem of Ipotis (or Tpotks) is preſerved in the 
Cotton Library, Calig. A. 2. fo. 77. but is rather a re- 
| ligious Legend, than a Romance. Its beginning is, 


He pat wyll of wyſdome here 
HFerkeneth nowe ze may here | 
Of a tale of holy wryte | - 
_ Seynt Jon the Evangelyſte wytneſſeth hyt. 


3 The Romance of Sir Guy, was written before that 
of Bevis, being quoted in it y). An account of this 
old poem is given in vol. 3. of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 
108. To which it may be added, that two complete 
copies in MS. are preſerved at Cambridge, the one in 
the public Library (x), the other in that of Caius Col- 
lege, Claſs A. 8.—In Ames's Typog. p. 153. may be ſeen 
the firſt lines of the printed copy.— The 1it MS. begins, 


Sythe the tyme that God was borne, 


| 4- Cay and Colbronde, an old Romance in three parts, 
is preſerved in the Editor's folio MS. (p. 349.) It is 
: | | in 


8 (b ) In each full page of this Vol. are 44 lines, when the poem is in 

— metre : and 88, when the metre is ſhort, and the page in 2 co- 
umns. ; 

(y Sign. K. 2. b. 


— we 


(x) For this and moſt of the following, which are mentioned as 
PERU in the Public Library, I refer the reader to the Oxon Cata- 
ogue of MSS. 1697. vol. 2. pag. 394. in Appendix to Bp. More's 
MSS, No, 690, 33» fnce given 0 the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
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in ſtanzas of 6 lines, the firſt of which may be ſeen in 
vol. 2. of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 163. beginning thus, 


When meate and drinke is great plentye. 


In the Edinburgh MS. (mentioned above) are two an- 
cient poems on the ſubject of Gzy of Warwick : viz. 


Num. XVIII. containing 26. leaves. and XX. 59 leaves. 


Both theſe have unfortunately the beginnings want- 
ing, otherwiſe they would perhaps be found to be dif- 
ferent Copies of one or both the preceding articles. 


5. From the ſame MS. I can add another article 


to this liſt, viz. The Romance of Rembrun ſon of 


Sir Guy; being Num. XXI. in 9 leaves: this is pro- 
perly a Continuation of the Hiſtory of Guy: and in 
Art. 3. the Hiſt. of Rembrun follows that of Guy as a 
neceſſary Part of it. This Edinburgh Romance of 
Rembrun begins thus "mf: 


Jeſu that erſt of mighte moſt 
Fader and ſone and Holy Goſt, 


Before I quit the ſubje& of Sir Gv x, I muſl obſerve, 
that 1f we may believe Dugdale in his Baronage, [vol. 


þ * p- 243. col. 2.] the fame of our Engliſh Champion 
ha 


in the time of Henry IV. travelled as far as the 


Eaſt, and was no leſs popular among the Sarazens, 


than here in the Weſt among the Nations of Chriſten- 


dom. In that reign a Lord Beauchamp travelling to 


Jeruſalem, was kindly received by a noble perſon, 
the Soldan's Lieutenant, who hearing he was deſcend- 


ed from the famous Guy of Warwick, *©* whoſe ſtory 


they had in books of their own language, invited 
him to his palace; and royally feaſting him, preſent- 
ed him with three precious ſtones of great value ; be- 
fides divers cloaths of filk and gold given to his ſer- 
vants. | : 
o 6. The 
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6. The Romance of Syr Bevis is deſcribed in vol. 
3. of Ancient Songs, &c. pag. 216. Two manuſcript | 
copies of this poem are extant at Cambridge ; viz. in 
the Public Library (a), and in that of Caius Call. Claſs 
A. 9. (5.)—The firſt of theſe begins, 


Lordynge lyſtenyth grete and ſmale. 


There is alſo a Copy of this Romance of Sir Bewis 
** in the Edinburgh MS. Numb. XXII. con- 
ng of 25 leaves, and beginning thus, 


Lordinges 1 05 to mĩ tale, 
Is merier than the nightengale, 


The printed copies begin different from both: vis, 
Lyſten, Lordinges, and hold you ſtyl. 


| 7. Libeaux (Libeaus, or, Lybius) Diſconins i 1s — 
ſerved in the Editor's folio MS. Ges. 317.) where the 
firſt ſtanza is, 


Jeſus Chrif chriſten TER 
And his mother that ſweete thinge, 
Helpe them at their neede, 
That will lien to my tale, 
Of a Knight I will you tell, 
A doughtye man of deede. 


An older copy is reſerved in the Cotton Library 
[Cal. A. 2. fol. 40. j containing innumerable varia- 
tions : the firſt line 1s, | 

Jeſu Chrift our Savyour. 
| ke As 
(a) No. 690. F. 31. Vid. Catalog. 7188. P- 394. 


_ Wain, in ſtanzas © 
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As for Blandamozre, no Romance with this title has 
been diſcovered; but as the word occurs in that of Li- 
beaux, tis poſſible Chaucer' memory deceived him. 


8. Le Morte Arthure, 1s among the Harl. MSS.- 2262. 
$ 49. This is judged to be a tranſlation from the 


French; Mr, Wanly thinks it no older than the time 


of Hen. vii. but it ſeems to be ora in Syr Bevis, 
(Sign. K. ij. b.) It begins 


Lordinges, that are leffe and deare. 


In the Library of Bennet Coll. Cambridge,! N. 351. 
is a MS. intitled in the Cat. Ada Arthuris Metrico An- 


glicano, but I know not whether it has [any thing in 


common with the former. 


9. In the Editor's Folio MS. are many Songs and 
Romances about King Arthur and his Knights, ſome 
of which are very imperfect, as K. Arthur and the king 
of Cornwall. (p- 24) in ſtanzas of 21 begin- 
nin 

8 Come here, my cozen Gawain ſo gay. 

The Turke and Gawain, (p. 38.) in ſtanzas of 6 . 
beginning thus, | 


Ligen. Lerds, great and ſmall. 
Sir Lion in diftichs (p. 32.) thus beginning, 


Sir Egrabell had Sonnes three, 


but theſe are ſo imperſect that I do not * * ditin& 
articles of them. See alſo in vol. 3. of Ancient Songs, 
ke. Book 1. Ne. I. II. IV. V. 


10. in the ſame MS. p. 203. is the Greene Knight, 

in 2 Parts, relating a curious adventure of Sir Ga- 
f 6 lines, beginning thus, 

Lig 
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lit: when Arthur he was kinge. 

nan The Corle of Corliſs, is another romantic tale 

about Sir Gawain, in the ſame MS. p. 448. in dif- 


| Liften to me a little ſtonde. 


In all theſe old poems the ſame ſet of knights are al- 
ways drawn with the ſame manners and characters; 
which ſeem to have been as well known and as diſtinct- 
ly marked among our anceſtors, as Homer's Heroes 
were among the Greeks: For as Uly/es is always re- 
_ preſented crafty, Achilles iraſcible, and Ajax rough. 
So Sir Gawain, is ever courteous and gentle, Sir Kay 
rugged and diſobliging, &c. Sir Gawain with his 
* ould courteſy” is mentioned by Chaucer as noted to 
a proverb, in his Squire's Tale. Urry's Ed. p. 60. 


182. Syr Launfal, an excellent old Romance con- 
cerning another of K. Arthur's Knights, is preſerved 
1n the Cotton Library, Calig. A. 2. f. 33. This is a 

tranſlation from the French (4) made by one Thomas 

Cheſtre, who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the reign of 

Hen. vi. [See Tanner's Biblioth.] It is in ſtanzas of 

6 Lines, and begins, ces Sg 


Le douzty Artours dawes, 


The above was afterwards altered by ſome Minſtrel 
into the Romance of Sir Lambævell, in 3 Parts, under 
which title it was more generally known (c). This 
is in the Editor's folio MS. p. 60. beginning thus, 


Doughty in king Arthures dayes. ., 
| 13. The 


(b) The French Original is preſerved among the Hacl. MSS. No. 
978. § 112. Lanval. Sz 


(e] See Langham's Letter concern. | Q Eliz 8 entertainment at KA- 
ingworth, 1575, 120. p. 34. 7-7 EI 


? 
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13. The Romance of Merline, in 9 Parts, (preſerved 
in the ſame folio MS. p. 144.) gives a curious account 
of the birth, : parentage, and juvenile adventures of 
this famous Britiſh Prophet. In this poem the Saxons 
are called Sarazens; and the thruſting the rebel angels 
out of Heaven is attributed to oure Lady.” It is in 
 diitichs, and begins thus, vol | 


He that made with his hand. 


There is an old Romance Of Arthour and of Merlin, 
in the Edinburgh MS. of old Engliſh Poems: I know 
not whether it has any thing in common with this laſt 
mentioned, It is in the volume, numbered XXIII. and 
extends through 55 leaves. The two firſt Lines are 


Jeſu Criſt, heven king 
Al ous graunt gode ending. 


14. Sir Jſenbras, (or as it is in the MS. copies, S 
Jſumbrat) is quoted in Chaucer's R. of Thop. v. 6. 
Among Mr. Garrick's old plays is a printed copy; of 
which an account has been given, in vol. 1. of Ancient 
Songs, &c. p. 305. It is preſerved in MS. in the Li- 
brary of Caius Coll. Camb. Claſs A. 9. (2.) and alſo in 
the Cotton Library, Cal. A. 12. (f. 128.) This is ex» 
tremely different from the printed copy. E. g. 


God pat made both erþe and hevene. 


15. Emar?, a very curious and ancient Romance, is 
Preſerved in the ſame Vol. of the Cotton Library, f. 
69. It is in ſtan. of 6 lines, and begins thus, 


]ũieſu þat ys kyng in trone. 


16. Chevelere aſſigne, or, The Knight of the Swan, 
preſerved in the Cotton Library, has been deſeribed in 
vol. 2. of Ancient Songs, &c. p. 272. as hath alſo 
— ED | 37. The 


( 
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17. The Sege of Ferlam, (or Jeruſalem) which ſeems 
to have been written after the other, and may not im- 
properly be claſſed among the Romances :' as may alfo 


the following which is preſerved in the ſame volume: 
Viz. 


18. Owaine Myles, (fol. go.) giving an account of 
the wonders of St. Patrick's Purgatory. This is a 
tranſlation into verſe of the ſtory related in Mat. Paris's 


Hiſt. (ſub Ann. 1153.)—lIt is in diſtichs beginning thus, 
God pat ys ſo full of myght. 


In the ſame Manuſcript are one or two other nar- 
rative poems, which might be reckoned. among the 
Romances, but being rather religious Legends, I ſhall 
barely mention them; as, Tundale, f. 17. Trentale Sci 
Gregorii. f. 84. Jerome. f. 133. Euſtache. f. 136. 


19. Octavian imperator, an ancient Ræmance of 
Chivalry, is in the ſame vol. of the Cotton Library, f. 20. 
— Notwithſtanding the name, this old poem has no- 
thing in common with the hiſtory of the Roman 
Emperors. It is in a very peculiar kind of Stanza, 


whereof 1, 2, 3, & 5, rhyme together, as do the 
4 and 6. It begins thus, 


Theſu pat was with ſpere yſtonge. 


. 


| In the public Library at Camb. (b) is a poem with 
the ſame title, that begins very differently HE 


Lyttyil and mykyll, olde and yonge. 

20. Eglamour of Artas (or Artoys) is preſerved in the 
ſame Vol. with the foregoing both in the Cotton Li- 
brary, and public Library at Camb. It is alſo in the 


( No. 690. (30.) Vid. Oxon, Catalog, MSS. p. 394 | 
5 | | Editor's 
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Editor's folio MS. p. 295+. where it is divided into 6 
Parts.—A printed Copy is in the Bodleian Library, 
C. 39. Art. Seld. And among Mr. Garrick's old 
plays, K. vol. X. It is in diſtichs, and begins thus, 


"'" Thebs Cult of Besen Ms 


21. Syr Triamore (in ſtan. of 6. Lines) is preſerved 
in MS. in the Editor's folio Volume, p. 210. and in 
the public Library at Camb. (690. $ 29. Vid. Cat. 
MSS. p. 394.) — Two printed Copies are extant in the 
Bodleian Library, and among Mr. Garrick's plays in 

the ſame volumes with the laſt article. Both the Edi- 
tor's MS. and the printed Copies begin 55, 


Nowe Jeſu Chryſte our heven kynge. 
The Cambridge Copy, thus, 
Heven blys that all ſhall wynne. 


22. Sir Degree ( Degare, or Degore, which laſt ſeems * 
the true title) in 5 Parts, in diſtichs, is preſerved in the 
Editor's folio MS. p. 371. and in the public Library at 

Camb. (ubi ſupra.) — A printed Copy is in the Bod. 
Library, C. 39. Art. Seld. and among Mr. Garrick's 
plays K. vol. IX.—The Editor's MS. and the printed 
Copies begin | 


Lordinge, ind you wyl holde you ſtyl. 


The Cambridge MS. has it 
Luſtenyth, lordyngis, gente and fre. 


3. . Ipomydon, (or Chylde Tpomydon) is. preſerved 
among the Harl. MSS. 2252. (44.) It is in diſtichs 
and begins, . \ 42d 

Mekely, lordyng's, gentylle and fre. 
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In the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. K k. 3. 10. is 
an old imperfect printed Copy, wanting the whole 

24. The Squyr of Lowe degre, is one of thoſe bur- 
. by Chaucer in his R. of Thopas (2) Mr. Gar- 
rick has a printed Copy of this, among his old plays, 
K. Vol. IX. It begins a 


It was a ſquyer of lowe degre, 1 
That loved the kings daughter of Hungre. 


234. Hiftorye of K. Richard Cure [ Cæur] de Lyon. 
e W. de Worde, 1528. 4to.] is preſerved in the 
eian Library, C. 39. Art. Selden. A fragment of 
it is alſo remaining in the Edinburgh MS. of old 
Engliſh Poems; Num. XXXVI. in 2 leaves. A large 
Extract from this Romance has been given already 
above, p. 15. Richard was the peculiar patron of Chivalry, 
and therefore was a favourite with the old Minſtrels. See 
Warton's Obſerv. V. 1. p. 29. V. 2. p. 40. 


26. The following J have not ſeen, but I believe 
they may all be referred to the Claſs of Romances. 
The Knight of Courteſy and the Lady of Faguel (Bodl, 
Lib. C. wr} 2 Seld. of printed 8 This Mr. 
Warton thinks is the Story of Coucy's Heart, related in 
Fauchet, and in Howel's Letters. [V. 1. S. 6. L. 20. 
See Wart, Obſ. V. 2. p. 40.] The Editor has ſeen 
a very beautiful old ballad on this ſubject in French. 


27. The four following are all preſerved in the MS, 
ſo often referred to in the public Library at Camb. 
(690. Appendix to Bp. More's MSS. in Cat. MSS. 
Tom. 2. p. 394.) viz. The Erle of Tholouſe. (No 27.) 
beginning To | 1 5 

Jeſu Chryſte in Trynyte. 
os 28. Ro- 
(e) See Mr. Warton's Obſervat. Vol, 1. p. 139: notes 
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28. Roberd Kynge of 2 {or Sicily) ſhewing the 
fall of Pride. Of this there is alſo a Copy A wo 
Harl. MSS. 1703. (3-) The Camb. MS, begings 


mann preſe. 
29 · Le bone Florence Us Rome, aeg thus 
as ferre as men ride or gone, 
. Diockfian the 3 beginning, 
| Sum track ther was a noble man. 


It, The two knig ghtly brothers 4 * Aalen, 
(among the Harl. MSS. 2386. f 42.) I ſuppoſe to be 
an old Romance of Chivalry; as alſo the fragment of 
the Lady Bele/ant, the — of Lombardy's fair daughter, 
mentioned 1 in the ſame article. See the n Vol. 2. 


32. In the Edinburgh MS. ſo often referred to (pre- 
ſerved in the Advocates Library, W 4. 1.) might pro- 
bably be found ſome other articles to add to this lift, 
as well as other copies of ſome of- the pieces mentioned 
in it; for the whole Volume contains not fewer than 
XXXV1I poems or romances,. ſome of them very long. 
But as many of them have loſt the beginnings, which 
have been cut out for the ſake of the illuminations; 
and as I have not had an opportunity of examining 

the MS. myſelf, 1 ſhall be content to mention * the 
articles that follow +, viz. 


An old Romance about Rouland (not I believe the fa- 
mous Paladine, but a champion named Roland Louth ; 
quere) being in the Volume, Numb. xxvi. in 5 
leaves, and wants the beginning. | 


+ Some of theſe I give, though mutilated and diveſted of their 
titles, becauſe they may enable a curious inquirer to complete or im- 


prove other copies. 
33- Another 


* 


3 AN ESSAY ON THE 


33. Another Romance, that ſeems to be a kind of 
continuation of this laſt, intitled, Otuel a Knight, 
Numb. xxvIII. in 11 leaves and a half.) The two firſt. 
Herlkneth both zinge and old, 
That willen heren of battailes bold. 
2 he King of Tars (Numb. iv. in 5 leaves and a 
half) beginning thus, [21 . re 

Herkneth to me bothe eld and zing, 5 
For Maries love that ſwete thing. * e 
35. A Tale or Romance, (Numb. 1. 2 leaves), that 
wants both beginning and end. The firſt lines now re · 


Th Erl him graunted his will y-wis. that the knicht him badea 
$ | 4 y told. | . | | ok pi | 
The Baronnis that were of mikle pris. befor him thay weren g 

y-cald. Fen : 
36. Another mutilated Tale or Romance (Numb. 111. 
4 leaves). The firſt lines at preſent are, 121 
To Mr Steward wil y gon. and tellen him the fothe of the 
Reſeyved beſtow ſone anon. gif zou will ſerve and with hir be. 
37. A! mutilated Tale or Romance (Numb. x1. in 
13 leaves). The two firſt lines that occur are, | 
| That riche Douke his feſt gan hold 
With Erls and with Baronns bold. 


I cannot conclude my account of this curious Ma- 
nuſcript, without acknowledging publicly, that I am 
indebted to the friendſhip of the Reverend Dr. 
BLair, the preſent ingenious Profeſſor of Belles 
Lettres in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, for whatever 
I know of its contents, and for the important addi- 
tions it has enabled me to make to the foregoing Liſt. 


NE, £ 1 

3 THE THIRD. 
= 

THE ORIGIN 


OF 


The Engliſh Stage, We. s 


EE. 0 
E 


O N 
THE OR1G1N oF THE ENGLISH STAGE, 


AND 


ON THE CONDUCT 
O F 
Our FIRST DRAM A TIC POETS. 


T is well known that dyamatic poetry in this and moſt 
other nations of Europe owes its origin, or at leaſt 
its revival, to thoſe religious ſhows, which in the dark 
ages were uſually exhibited: on the more ſolemn feſti- 

vals. At thoſe times they were wont to repreſent in 

the churches the lives and miracles of theſſaints, or 
ſome of the more important ſtories. of ſcripture. . And 
as the mot myfterious ſubje&s were frequently choſen, 
ſuch as the Incarnation, Paſſion, and Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, &c. theſe exhibitions acquired the general 
name of MysTERIES. At firſt they were probably a“ 
kind of dumb ſhews, intermingled, it may , wg with a 
few ſhort ſpeeches ; at length they grew into a regular 
ſeries of connected dialogues, formally divided into 
acts and ſcenes. Specimens of theſe in their moſt im- 
| 5 proved. 


& See on the Subject of this Eſſay, Bp. Warburton's Shakeſpeare, 
vol. 5. p. 338.—Preface to Dodſley's Old Plays. Riccoboni's account 
of the Theatre of Europe.—Hiſt. du Theatre de France, par M. de 
Fontenelle, Oeuvres, 12mo. 1758. tom. 3me,—Prologo a las Comedias 
de Cervantes. Madrid, 1749. 4to. 
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oved ſtate (being at beſt but r artleſs compo- 
1 may be b Dodiich's Oro PLAxs 55 
in Oſborne's HARLETAN Miscer, How they were 
exhibited in their moſt ſimple .form, we may learn 
from an ancient novel (often quoted by our old drama- 
tic poets (a)) intitled . . . . a merpe Jeſt of a man that 
was called Vowleglas(5) &c. being a tranſlation from 
the Dutch language, in which he is named Ulenſpzegle. 

Howleglas, whoſe waggiſh tricks are the ſubje& of this 
book, after many adventures comes to hve with a prieſt, 
who makes him his pariſh-clark. This prieſt is de- 
ſcribed as keeping a LEMAN or concubine, who had 
but one eye, to whom Howleglas owed a grudge for 
revealing his rogueries to his maſter. The ſtory thus 
proceeds, . . . . And than in the meane ſeaſon, 
* while Howleglas was paryſh clarke, at Eaſter they 
„ ſhould play the reſurrection of our lorde : and for 
* becauſe than the men wer not learned, nor could 
* not read, the prieſt toke his leman, and put her in 
„the grave for an Aungell: and this ſeing Howleglas, 
«© toke to hym 11 of the ſympleſt perſons that were in 
te the towne, that played the 11 Maries; and the Per- 
* ſon [i. e. Parſon or Rector] played Chriſte, with a 
© baner in his hand. Than ſaide Howleglas to the 
© ſymple perſons, Whan the Aungel aſketh you, 
* home you ſeke, you may ſaye, The parſons leman 
« with one iye. Than it fortuned that the tyme was 
«© come that they muſt playe, and the Aungel aſked 
„ them whom they ſought, and than ſayd they, as 
«© Howleglas had ſhewed and lerned them afore, and 
*© than anſwered they, We ſeke the prieſts leman with 
* one iye. And than the prieſte might heare that he 

* was mocked. And whan the prieſtes leman herd 


| (a) See Ben Jonſon's Poetaſter, Act 3. ſc. 4. and his Maſque of the 

Fortunate Ifles, Whalley's Edit. vol. 2. p. 49. vol. 6. p. 190. 
(5) Howleglaſs is ſaid in the Preface to have died in M. eee. . 

At the end of the book, in M. ce c. I. ; 


( 4) 


e that, ſhe aroſe out of the grave, and would have 
« ſmyten with her fiſt Howleglas upon the cheke, but 
*« ſhe miſſed him and ſmote one of the ſimple perſons 
that played one of the thre Maries; and he gave 
“ her another; and than toke ſhe him by the heare 
« [hair] ; and that ſeing his wyfe, came running haſ- 
« tely. to {mite the prieſtes leaman; and than the 
4 prieſt ſeeing this, caſte down hys baner and went to 
«© helpe his woman, ſo that the one gave the other 
“ ſore ſtrokes, and made great noyſe in the churche. 
« And than  Howleglas ſeyng them lyinge together by 
<< the eares in the bodi of the churche, went his way 
out of the village, and came no more there (c).“ 
As the old Myſteries frequently required the repre- 
ſentation of ſome allegorical perſonage, ſuch as Death, 
Sin, Charity, Faith, and the like, by degrees the rude 
poets of thoſe unlettered ages began to form compleat 
dramatic pieces conſiſting intirely of ſuch perſonifica- 
tions. Theſe they intitled Morar PLays, or Mo- 
RALITIEs. The Myſteries were very inartificial, re- 
2 the ſcripture ſtories ſimply according to the 
etter. But the Moralities are not devoid of invention; 
they exhibit outlines of the dramatic art: they con- 
tain ſomething of a fable or plot, and even attempt to 
delineate characters and manners. I have now before 
me two that were printed early in the reign of Henry 
VIII; in which I think one may plainly diſcover the 
ſeeds of Tragedy and Comedy ; for which reaſon I ſhall 
give a ſhort analyſis of them both. 
One of them is intitled Everp Man (d). The "IN 
ject of this piece is the ſummoning of man out of the 
world by death ; and its moral, that nothing will then 
avail him but a 'well-ſpent life and the comforts of re- 
ligion. This ſubject and moral are opened in a mo- 
[ng 


3 / C. Imprynted «+ » « by Wpllyam Copland: Aba date, 
in 4to. bl. let. among Mr. Garrick's Old Plays, K. vol. 10. 


(4) Scea farther account of this play in Vol. II. Book II, page 112. 


E 
nologue ſpoken by the MgsszNGER {for that Was "the 
name generally given by our anceſtors to the prologue 
on their rude ſtage :) then Gop (e) is repreſented ; who, 
after ſome general complaints on the degeneracy” of 
mankind, calls for Dern, and orders him to br 
before his tribunal Evexy-man, for ſo is called th 
perſonage who repreſents the human race.  Every- 
MAN appears, and receives the ſummons with all the 
marks of confuſion and terror. When death is with- 
drawn, Every-man applies for relief in this diſtreſs to 
FELLOWSHIT, KINURED, Goops, or Riches, but they 
ſucceſſively renounce and forſake him. In this diſcon- 
ſolate ſtate he betakes himſelf to Goop-pepts, who, 
after upbraiding him with his long neglect of her (F); 
introduces him to her ſiſter KNowLEDGE, and'ſhe leads 
him to the holy man Cox Ess Io,“ who appoints 
him penance: this he inflits upon himſelf on the ſtage; 
and then withdraws to receive the ſacraments of the 
prieſt, On his return he begins to wax faint, and 
after STRENGTH, BEAuTY, DisCRETION, and Five 
Wirs (g) have all taken their final leave of him, gra- 
dually expires on the ſtage; Good-dedes ſtill aceom- 
panying him to the laſt, Then an AuN ZLI deſcends 
to ſing his reguiem and the epilogue is ſpoken by a 
perſon, called Docrour, who Weg es the whole, 
and delivers the moral, | ka 


r 


« f. This memoriall men may have in mynde, 
Ve herers, take it of worth old and yongeg, 
And forſake pryde, for he diſceyyeth you in thende; 
« And remembre Beaute, Five Witts, Strength and 
„They all at laſt do Every-man forſake ; [Diſcrecion, 
Save his Good Dedes there dothe he take: 


A 3 REN, Bat 
? 1 


(e) The beds perſon of the Trinity ſeems to "y meant. 

(f) Thoſe above-mentioned are male characters. 

(g) i. e. the Five Senſes. . Theſe are frequently exhibited as fave 
diſtinct perſonages upon the Spaniſh ſtage ; (ſee Riccoboni, p 98.) but 
eur moraliſt has repreſented them all dy one character. 


1 
i 4 
But beware, ſor and they be ſmall. 
Before God he hath no helpe at all.” &c. 


From this ſhort analyfis it may be obſerved, that 
Every Man is a grave ſolemn piece, not without ſome 
rude attempts to excite terror and pity, and therefore 
may not improperly be referred to the claſs of tragedy. 
It is remarkable that in this old fimple drama the fable 
is conducted u the ſtricteſt model of the Greek tra- 
gedy. The action is ſimply one, the time of action is 
that of the performance, the ſcene is never changed, 
nor the ſtage ever empty. EvxxY-Max, the hero of 
the piece, after his firſt appearance never withdraws, 
except when he goes out to receive the ſacraments, 
which could not well be exhibited in public; and 
during his abſence KxowIE DOE deſcants on the excel- 
Jence and power of the prieſthood, ſomewhat after the 
manner of the Greek 3 And indeed, except in 
the circumſtance of Every-man's expiring on the ſtage, 
the Sampſon Agoniſtes of Milton is hardly formed on 
a ſeverer plan. | + | BY 
The other play is intitled Pick-Seorner (5), and 
bears no diſtant reſemblance to comedy: its chief aim 
ſeems to be to exhibit characters and manners, its plot 
being much leſs regular than the foregoing. The pro- 
logue is ſpoken by Pity repreſented under the cha- 
racter of an aged pilgrim, he is joined by ConTEMPL A- 
CYON and PERSEVERANCE, two holy men, who, after 
lamenting the degeneracy of the age, declare their 
refolution of ſtemming the torrent. Pity then is left 
upon the ſtage, and preſently found by FxewyLL, re- 
preſenting a lewd debauchee, who, with his diſſolute 
companion IMacinacion, relate their manner of life, 
and not withont humour deſcribe the ſtews and other 
Places of baſe reſort They are preſently joined by 
en ad cr era Fi „ Hick- 


4 


N 4 7 ) Emprpnted by me Wpnkpn de Worde, as date; in 4to. 
l. Let. | 5 | | | 


(7) 


Hick-scogxER, who is drawn as a libertine N 
from travel, and agreeably to his name ſcoffs at reli- 
gion. Theſe three are deſcribed as extremely 1 9 
who glory in every act of wickedneſs: at length two of 
them quarrel, and P:TY endeavours to part che fta; 
on this they fall upon him, put him in the ſtocks, and 
there leave him. Pity then deſcants in a kind of lytic 
meaſure on the profligacy of the age, and in this ftua- 
tion is found by Perſeverance and Contemplacion, he 
ſet him at HAberty, and adviſe him to go in ſearch of 
the delinquents. As ſoon as he is gone, Frewill ap- 
pears again; and, after relating in a, very comic man- 
ner ſome of his rogueries and .eſcapes from juſtice, is 
rebuked by the two holy men, who, after a long alter- 
cation, at length convert him and his libertine com- 
panion Imaginacion from their vicious courſe of life: 
and then the play ends with a few yerſes from-Perſeve- 
rance by way of epilogue. This and every Morality I 
have ſeen conclude with a folemn prayer:: They are 
all of them in rhyme; in a kind of looſe ſtanza, inter- 
mixed with diftichs. 3 dE: 

It would be needleſs to point out the abſurdities in 
the plan and conduct of the foregoing play: they are 
Mrd great. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that, bat- 
ing the moral and religious reflection of Piru, &c. the 
piece is of a comic caſt, and contains a humorous 
diſplay of ſome of the vices of the age. Indeed the 
author has generally been ſo little attentive to the al- 
legory, that we need only ſubſtitute other names to his 
perſonages, and we have real characters and living 
manners. 5 1 | 

We fee then that the writers of theſe Moralities were 
upon the very threſhold of real Tragedy and Comedy; 
and therefore we are not to wonder that Tragedies and 
Comedies in form ſoon after took place, eſpecially as 
the revival of learning about this time brought them 
acquainted with the Roman and Grecian models. 
| | | A4 UI. Ar 
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I. Ar what period of time the Myſteries and Moralities 
had their riſe, it 1s difficult to diſcover. Holy Plays re- 
preſenting the miracles and ſufferings of the ſaints a 
pear to have been no novelty in the reign of Henry I. 
and a lighter ſort of interludes were not then un- 
known (F. In Chaucer's Time Plays of Miracles“ 
in lent were the common reſort of idle goflips (4). Te- 
wards the latter end of Henry the VIIth's reign Mo- 
ralities were ſo common, that John Raſtel, brother-in- 
Jaw to Sir Thomas More, conceived a deſign of mak- 
ing them the vehicle of ſcience and natural philoſophy. 
With this view he publiſhed « C A new interlude and a 
merp of the nature of rhe iiii elements, declarpnge manp 
proper points of phyloſophy naturall, and of dyvers ftraunge 
© Tandpg, (I) &c. It is obſervable that the poet ſpeaks of 
the diſcovery of America as then recent; 


— Within this xx yere 
<6 Weſtwarde be founde new landes 
That we never harde tell of before this,” &c. 


The Weſt Indies were diſcovered by Columbus in 
1492, which fixes the writing of this play to about 
1510, The play of Hick⸗ corner was probably por 4 


Þ 


fi) See Fitz-ſtephens's deſcription of London, preſerved by Stow, 
Londenia pro ſpeciaculis theatralibus, pro ludis ſcenicis, Iudos habet 
Saniores, repreſentationes miraculorum, &c. He is thought to have 
written in the R. of Hen. II. and to have died in that of Rich. I. 
It is true at the end of his book we find mentioned Henricum regem 
gertium ; but as it comes in between the names of the Empreſs Maud 
and Thomas Becket, it is 3 a miſtake of ſome tranſcriber for 
Henricum regem ij. as it might be written in MS. From a paſſage in 
his Chap. De Religione, it ſhould ſeem that the body of St. Thomas 
Becket was juſt then a new acquiſition to the church of Canterbury. 
(#) See Prologue to Wife of Bath's Tale, v. 338. Urry's edit. 
Mr. Garrick has an imperfect copy, (Old Plays, i. vol. 3.) The 
Dramatis Perſonz are, . The Meſſengere [or Prologue] Nature 
* naturate. Humanytè. Studyous Deſire. Senſuall Appetyte. The 
* Taverner. Experyence. Ygnoraunce, (Alſo yf ye lyſte ye may 
TE | | | ebb) | ® brynge 
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what more ancient, as he ſtill more imperfectiy alludes * 
to the American diſcoveries, under the name of „the 
Newe founde Ilonde,“ fign. A. vij. eil 

It appears from the play of The Four Elements, that 
2 — es were then very common: The profeſſion. of 
PLAYER was no leſs common; for in an old ſatire in- 
titled Cock Lozelles Bote () the author enumerates all 
the moſt common trades or callings, as Carpenters, 
Coopers, Joyners, &c. and among others, PLAY ERG, 
tho” it muſt be acknowledged he has placed them! in no 
very reputable c a 


4. PLAYERS, purſe-cutters, e Oven Iu : : 
„ Golde-waſhers, tomblers, jogelers, 
* Pardoners, 8 Sign. B. vj. n 


bf is obſervable that in the old Moralities of Hick 
Scorner, Every-man, &c. there is no kind of ſtage di- 
rection for the exits and entrances of the perſonages, 
no diviſion of acts and ſcenes. But in the moral in- 


terlude of Luſty Juventus (z), written under Edw. VL 
the exits and entrances begin to be noted in the mar- 


gin N at e in * Elizabeth's reign Moralities 
Gente 


« brynge in a  dyſgyſynge.)” Afterwards follows a table of the mat- 
ters handled in the interlude. Among which are C. Of cer- 
< teyn concluſions prouvynge the yerthe muſt nedes be rounde, and 
„that it hengyth in the myddes of the fyrmament, and that yt'is. 
« in circumference above xxi M. myle.” 6 E. Of certeyne 
* points of coſmographye—and of dyvers ſtraunge regyons,—and of 
the new founde landys and the maner of the people. This part 
is extremely curious, as it ſhows what notions were entertained of the 
new American diſcoveries by our own countrymen. 

n) Pr. at the Sun in Fleet-ftr. by W. de Worde, no date. bl. I. gtos 

(n) Deſcribed in vol. 2. p. 112. The Dramatis Perſonæ of this 
piece are, C. Meſſenger. Luſty Juventus. Good Counſaill. Knows 
ledge. Sathan the devyll. Hypocriſie. F ellowſhip. Abominable- 

lyving [an Harlot.] God's-merciful-promiſes. 
| + (0) T have alſo diſcovered ſome few Exeatt and Intrats in the very 
eld Interlude of the Four Elements. 


. 60) 
appeared formally divided into acts and ſcenes, with a 
— prologue, &c. One of theſe is reprinted by 

odfley. | | | * 

In the time of Hen. VIII. one or two dramatic 
pieces had been publiſhed under the claſſical names of 
Comedy and Tragedy (5), but they appear not to have 
been intended for popular uſe: it was not till the re- 
ligious ferments had ſubſided that the public had lei- 
ſure to attend to dramatic poetry. In the reign of Eliz. 
Tragedies and Comedies began to appear in form, 
and could the poets have perſevered, the firſt models 
were good. Sorboduc, a regular tragedy, was acted in 
1561 (7); and Gaſcoigne, in 1566, exhibited Jocafts, 
_ a tranſlation from Euripides, as alſo he Suppoſes, a 
regular comedy, from Arioſto : near thirty years before 
any of Shakeſpeare's were printed. IS. 
The people however ftill retained a reliſh for their 
old Myſteries and Moralities (7), and the popular dra- 
matic poets ſeem to have made them their models. 
'The graver fort of Moralities appear to have given 
birth to our modern TRACGEDY; 285 our Comepy evi- 
dently took its rife from the lighter interludes of that 
kind. And as moſt of theſe pieces contain an abſurd 
mixture of religion and buffoonery, an eminent critic 
(s) has well deduced from thence the origin of our 8 

| natur 
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D Bp. Bale had applied the name of Tragedy to his Myftery of 
Gods Promiſes, in 1538. In 1540 John Palſgrave, B. D. had re- 
ener a Latin comedy, called Atelaſtus, with an Engliſh verſion. 
Holingfhed tells us, (vol. 3. p. 850.) that ſo early as 1520, the king 
had © a goodlie comedie of Plautus plaied” before him at Green- 
wich; but this was in Latin, as Mr. Fa R MER informs us in his late 
curious“ Eſſay on the Learning of Shakeſpeare.” S vo. p. 31. 

(9) See Ames, p. 316.—— This play appears to have been firſt 
printed under the name of Gorbodut; then under that of Ferrer 
and Porrex, in 1569; and again, under Gozboduc, - 590. | 
Ames calls the firſt edit. Quarto; Langbaine, Octavo; and Tanner, 
Izmo. ä s 6 

{r The general reception the old Moralities had upon the ſtage, 
will account for the fondneſs of all our firſt poets for allegory, Sub- 
jects of this kind were familiar to every body. 

Cs) Bp. Warburt. Shakeſp. vol. 5. 


natural Txacr-comevpies. Even after the people had 
been accuſtomed to Tragedies and Comedies, Morali- 
ties ſtill kept their ground: one of them intitled he 
New Cuſtom (7) was printed ſo late as 1573 : at length 
they aſſumed the name of Masques 2, and with 
ſome claflical improvements, became in the two fol- 
lowing reigns the favourite entertainments of the court. 
As for the old Myſteries, which. ceaſed to be acted 
after the Reformation, they ſeem to have given riſe to 
a third ſpecies of ſtage exhibition, which, though now 
_ confounded with Tragedy or Comedy, were by our 
firſt dramatic writers conſidered as quite diſtinct from 
them both: theſe were Hiſtorical Plays, or HrsTog1es, 
a ſpecies of dramatic writing, which reſembled the 
old Myſteries in repreſenting a ſeries of hiſtorical events 
_ fimply in the order of time in which they happened, 
without any regard to the three great unities. Theſe 
pieces ſeem to differ from Tragedy, juſt as much as 
Hiſtorical poems do from Epic: as the Pharſalia does 
from the Eneid. What might contribute to make 
dramatic poetry take this turn was this; ſoon after the 
Myſteries ceaſed to be exhibited, there was publiſhed a 
large collection of poetical narratives, called he Mir- 
rour for Magiſtrates (ww), wherein a great number of 
the moſt eminent characters in Engliſh hiſtory are drawn 
relating their own misfortunes. This book was popu- 
lar and of a dramatic caſt, and therefore, as an 3 
writer (x) has well obſerved, might have its influence 
in producing Hiſtoric Plays. Theſe narratives proba- 
bly furniſhed the ſubjects, and the ancient Myſteries 
fuggeſted the plan. 


t Reprinted among Dodſley's Old Plays, vol. 1. ; 
Cu] In ſome of theſe appeared characters full as extraordinary as in 
any of the old Moralities. In Ben Jonſon's Maſque of 
1616, one of the perſonages is MIN ED Pre, 
(ww) The firſt part of which was printed in 1559. 
(x) Catal. of Royal and Noble authors, vol. r. p. 165, 7. 


- 
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That our old writers conſidered Hiſtorical Plays as 
ſomewhat diſtin& from Tragedy and Comedy, appears 
from numberleſs paſſages of their works. Of late 

% days, ſays. Stow, inftead of thoſe ſtage-playes (y. 

©« have been uſed Comedies, Tragedies, Enterludes, 
4% and HisTories both true and fained.” Survey of 
London (z). - Beaumont and Fletcher, in the prologue 

to Che Captain, ſay, N 


; 1 | 60 This is nor Comedy, nor Tragedy, 


4% Nor HIsToR X. 


Polonius in amiet commends the actors, as the beſt 
in the world “ either for Tragedie, Comedie, -His- 
% TORIE, Paſtorall,” &c. And Shakeſpeare's friends, 
Heminge and Condell, in the firſt folio edit. of his 
plays, in 1623, have not only intitled their book | 
c Mr. William Shakeſpeare's Comedies, HisTor1es, 
“ and Tragedies :” but in their Table of Contents 
have arranged them under thoſe three ſeveral heads : 
placing in the claſs of His roRIESs, K. John, Rich- 
ard II. Henry IV. 2 pts. Henry V. Henry VI. z pts. 
Richard III. and Henry VIII.“! > ee 
This diſtinction deſerves the attention of the critics: 
for if it be the firſt canon of ſound criticiſm to exa- 
mine any work by thoſe rules the author preſcribed for 
his obſervance, then we ought not to try Shakeſpeare's 
HisTor1Ees by the general laws of Tragedy or Co- 
medy. Whether the rule itſelf be vicious or not, is an- 
other inquiry : but certainly we ought to examine a 
work only by thoſe principles according to which it 
was compoſed. 'This would fave a deal of impertinent 
criticiſm. 


III. We have now brought the inquiry as low as was in- 
tended, but cannot quit it, without entering into a 
| ſnort 


(y) The Creation of the World, acted at Skinners-well, in 140g. ' 
(x) See Mr, Warton's Obſervations, vol. 2. p. 109, | 
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ſhort deſcription of what one may call the cxcon of 
the ancient Engliſh _ * 


Such was the fondneſs of our forefathers for drama." 
tic entertainments, that not fewer than NineTeen | 
Playhouſes had been opened before the year 1633, 
when Prynne publiſhed his Hiſtriomaſtix (a). From 
this writer it ſhould ſeem that tobacco, wine, and 
beer (5)” were in thoſe days the uſual accommoda-' 
tions in the theatre as now at Sadlers Wells. | 


With regard to the players themſelves, the ſeveral 
companies were retainers, or menial ſervants to parti- 


e noblemen (e), who protected TY in _ exerciſe 

|; of 
a He ſpeaks in p. 492. of the play-houſes in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
and on Ludgate-hill, which are not among the sz&vENTEEN chum 
ated in the Preface to Dodſley's Old Plays. 

{b) So, I think, we may infer from the following paſſage, viz. 
« How many are there, who according to their ſeveral qualities, 
% ſpend 2 d. 3d. 4d. 6d. 12d. 18 d. 28. and ſometimes 48. or 5 8. 
Dat a play houſe, day by day, if coach-hire, boat-hire, tobacco, 
cc wine, beere, and ſuch like vaine expences, which playes doe uſu- 
© ally oceaſion, be caſt into the reckoning ?”” Prynne's Hiftriom. 
4 * that Tobacco was ſmoked in the play-houſes, appears from 
Taylor the Water-poet, in his Proclamation for Tobacco's Propaga- 
tion. © Let Pray-xyousEs, drinking-ſchools, taverns, &c. be con- 
ce tinually haunted with the contaminous vapours of it; nay (if it 
cc be poſſible) bring it into the Cyugcaes, and there choak up. 
ce their preachers,” (Works, p. 253.) And this was really the =D 
at Cambridge: James I. ſent a letter in 1607, againſt '*© taking To- 
6 bacco“ in St. Mary's. So I learn from my friend Mr. FARA]. 

A gent. has informed me, that once going into a church in Hol- 
land, he ſaw the male part of the audience fitting with their hats on, 
ſmoking tobacco, while the preacher was holding forth in his a 
ing-gown. 

(c) See the Pref. to Dodſley's Old Pla The author of an 
old Invective againſt the Stage, called A t ird Blaſt of Retrait from 
Plaies, &c. 1580. 12mo. ſays, © Alas! that private affection ſhould _ 
6 ſo raigne in the nobilitie, that to pleaſure their ſervants, and te 
<« upholde them in their vanitye, they ſhould reſtraine the magiſtrates 
« from executing their office l.. They [the nobility] are thought to 
ce be covetous by permitting their ſervants... to hve: at the devotion 

« or 


( & ) 


of their profeſiion : and many of them were octaſion- 


ally ftrollers, that travelled from one gentleman's houſe 


to another. Yet ſo much were they encouraged, that, 


notwithſtanding their multitude, ſome of them acquir- 
ed large fortunes. Edward Allen, maſter of the play- 
houſe called the Globe, who founded Dulwich college, 


is a known inſtance. And an old writer ſpeaks of the 


very inferior actors, whom he calls the Hirelings, as 
living in a degree of ſplendor, which was thought enor- 
mous in that frugal age (4). 

At the ſame time the ancient prices of admiſſion 
were often very low. Some houſes had penny-benches. 
(e) The two-penny gallery” is mentioned in the pro- 
logue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman-Hater. 


And 


_ 


ce or almes of other men, paſſing from countrie to countrie, from one 


4 8 houſe to another, offering their ſervice, which is a 
cc 


ind of beggerie. Who indeede, to ſpeake more trulie, are be- 


« come beggers for their ſervants. For comonlie the good-wil. 


< men beare to their Lordes makes them draw the ftringes of their 
« purſes to extend their liberalitie. Vid. pag. 75, 76, &c. 


(4) Stephen Goſſon in his Schoole of Abuſe, 1579. 12mo. fo. 23. 


ſays thus of what he terms in his margin PL.aYERS-MEN :  ©© Over 


ie laſhing in apparel is ſo common a fault, that the very hyerlings 


ce of ſome of our Players, which ſtand at revirſion of vi, s. by the 
ec week, jet under gentlemens noſes in ſutis of ſilke, exercifing them- 


4 ſelves to prating on the ſtage, and common ſcoffing when they 


« come abrode, where they look aſkance over the ſhoulder at every 
«, man, of whom the Sunpay before they begged an almes. I ſpeake 
e not this, as though everye one that profeſſeth the qualitie ſo abuſed 
« himſelfe, for it is well knowen, that ſome of them are ſober, 


ce diſcreete, properly learned, honeſt houſholders and citizens, well- 


thought on among their neighbours at home, [he ſeems to mean 
Epw. ALLEN abovementioned] © though the pryde of their ſha- 


« dowes (I meane thoſe hangbyes, whom they ſuccour with ſtipend) 


& cauſe them to be ſomewhat il-talked of abroad.” 


(e)] So a MS. of Oldys, from Tom Naſh, an old pamphlet - writer. 


And this is confirmed by Taylor the Water-poet, in his Praiſe of 
Beggerie. (p. 99.) Ari 


4 Yet have I ſeen a begger with his many, [ſc. vermin] | 
'T % Come at a Play-houſe, all in for one penny.” . 


| 


meth / pn, tl At. he 


a4 $046 as a 


C 8+} 


And ſeats of three-pence and a groat ſeem to be in- 


tended in the paſſage of Prynne above referred to. 
Yet different 8 varied in their : That play- 
houſe called the Hoes had five { everal 

from ſix- pence to half-a-crown (f). But the general 


price of what is now called the PiT, ſeems to have 
been a ſhilling (g). 


The day originally ſet apart for theatrical exhib3- 


Ka pears to have been Sunday; probably becauſe 
dramatic pieces were of a religious caſt. Dur- 

= a Ln art 4, Queen Elizabeth's reign the play- 
houſes were 1 74 licenſed to be opened on that day (+): 


But before the end of her reign, or ſoon W * a- 


buſe was n e, 


* 


OCH 7 Induct. to Ben. Jonſon's Bartholomew- fair... 

(g Shakeſp. Prol. to Hen. 'viij,—Beaum. and Fletch. Prol. to 
the Captain, and to the Mad-lover. The PI probably had its name 
from one of the Play-houſes having been a Cock- pit. 

(] So Ste. Goflon, in his Schoole of Abuſe, 1579, 12mo. ſpeak= 
ing of the Players, ſays, © Theſe, becauſe they are allowed to play 
« every Sunday, make 1111. or v. Sundayes at leaſt every week.” fol. 


24.— 80 the author of A Second and Third Blaſt of of Retrait from. 


Plaies, p. 1580, I2mo.. © Let the magiſtrate but repel them from 
te the libertie of plaieng on the Sabboth=-daie, . , ..» + To plaie on 
ce the Sabboth is but a priviledge of ſufferance, and might with eaſe 
<. be repelled, were it thoroughly followed.“ pag. 61, 62. So again, 
© Is not the Sabboth of al other daies the moſt abuſed? . Where 
fore abuſe not ſo the Sabboth-daie, my brethren; leave nat the 
« temple of the Lord.” . ... . . © Thoſe unſaverie morſels of un- 

by — ſentences paſſing out of the mouth of a ruffenlie plaier, 
ce doth more content the hungrie humors of the rude multitude, and 
cc cartieth better reliſh in their mouthes, than the bread of the 
<< worde, &c.” Vid. pag. 63. 65. 69. Kc. I do not recolle& that 
exclamations of this kind occur in Prynne, whenee 1 conclude that 
this enortfiity no longer ſubſiſted in his time. 

It ſhould alſo ſeem, from the author of the Third Blaſt above- 
quoted, that the Churches ſtill continued to be uſed occafionally fur 
theatres, Thus in p. 77. he ſays, that the Players, (who, as has 
been obſerved, were ſervants of the nobility) © under the title of 
© their maiſters, or as reteiners, are priviledged to roave abroad, 
© and permitted to publiſh their mametree in everie temple of God, 
© and that throughout England; unto the horrible contempt of 
9 


priced ſeats 


— . — . ⏑—¹Ü AK 7 . 


* 


66) 


The uſual time of acting was early in the afternoon 


(i), plays being generally performed by day-light (4). 
All female parts were performed by men, no Engliſh 


adreſs being ever ſeen on the public ſtage (/) before the 


civil wars. And as for the playhouſe furniture and or- 
naments, tho* ſome houſes were probably more deco- 
rated than others, yet in general ©* they had no other 
.<* ſcenes nor decorations of the ſtage, but only old 
c tapeſtry, and the ſtage ſtrewed with ruſhes, with 


* habits accordingly (n): as we are aſſured in a ſhort 


diſcourſe on the Engliſh ſtage, ſubjoined to Flecknoe's 
Love's Kincpom, 1674. 12mo. BY 


i) © He entertaines us (ſays Overbury in his character of an 
Actor) © in the beſt leaſure of our life, that is, betweene meales ; 
t the moſt unfit time either for ſtudy, or bodily exerciſe.” Even 
ſo late as in the reign of Cha. II. Plays generally began at 3 in the 
afternoon. See Biogr. Brit. I. 117. n. D. ' 


I fay © no Encriisx Actreſs—on the PunLic Stage, be- 


cauſe Prynne ſpeaks of it as an unuſual enormity, - that they had 


< French-women actors in a play not long ſince perſonated in Black- 


« friars Playhouſe.” This was in 1629. vid. p. 215. And tho' fe- 
male parts were performed by men or boys on the public ſtage, yet in 


Maſques at Court, the Queen and her ladies made no ſcruple to per- 


form the principal parts, eſpecially in the reigns of Jam. I. and Cha, I. 
Sir William Davenant, after the reftoration, introduced women, 
ſcenery, and higher prices. See Cibber's Apology for his own Life. 
{m) It appears from an Epigram of Taylor the Water-poet, that 
ene of the principal theatres in his time, viz. The Globe on the 


Bankfide, Southwark, (which Ben Jonſon calls the Glory of the 


Bank, and Fort of the whole Pariſh), had been covered with thatch 
till it was burnt down in 1613.— (See Taylor's Sculler, Epig. 22. p. 
31. Jonſon's Execration on Vulcan.) 

Puttenham tells us they uſed Vizards in his time, partly to 
« ſupply the want of players, when there were more parts there 
<6. were perſons, or that it was not thought meet to trouble 
e princes chambers with too many folkes.” [Art of Eng. Poeſ. 
1589. p.26.]- From the laſt clauſe, it ſhould ſeem that they were 
chiefly uſed in the Mas cus at Court. 


» * 
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ADDITIONS 
c ĩðĩ 


__ 


Tax rene ON THE Oi OF THE ExerisB STAGE, 


'T is not eaſy to aſcertain the time when Plays of Mis 

racles began in England, but they. appear to. have 
been. exhibited here very ſoon after the conqueſt. Mat. 
Paris tells us, that Geoffery afterwards Abbot of St. 
Albans, a Norman, who had been ſent for over by 
Abbot Richard to take upon him the direQion of the 
ſchool. of that monaſtery, coming too late, went to 
Dunſtable, and taught in the abby. there; where he 
cauſed to be acted (probably by his ſcholars) a miRacLe- 
rLay of ST, CaTHARINE, compoſed by himſelf . This 
was long before the year 1119, and probably within the 
11th century. The above play of ST, CaTHarINE was, 
for aught that appears, the firſt ſpectacle of this ſort that 
was exhibited in theſe kingdoms: And an eminent 
French Writer thinks it was even the firſt attempt to- 
wards the revival of Dramatic Entertainments in all 
Europe; being long before the Repreſentations of Mrs- 

TERISS in France; which did not begin till 13987. 
Again, the learned and ingenious hiſtorian of the 
council of Conſtance. + aſcribes to the En liſh the in- 
troduction of Plays into Germany. He tells us that the 
Emperor having been abſent from the council for ſome 
time, was at his return received with yu rejoicings, 


#« * _ _ - " 2 & 
42 4 4 * - » : * 


Aud Duneftapliam , . .. endam Aden de ſana alia] uem 
MIR FA ULA e app — fecit. queer decoranda (rm | 
# ſacrifta ſancti Albani, ut 2 Capæ — accommodarentur et * 
nuit. bs far ludus ille de ſancta Katerina. Vitz Abbat, ad fin, Hiſt. Mat. 
Paris. fol. 1639. p. 56.—We ſee here that Plays of Miracles were 
become common enough in the time of Mat, Paris, who flouriſhed about 
1240. But that indeed appears from the more early account of FiTz- 
STEPHENS: Where an ingenious friend thinks that the Henricum 
Tertium of that writer, is moſt probably Henry the ſecond's fon, Who 
was crowned during the life of his father, in 1170, and is generally 
diſtinguiſhed as Rex juvenis, Rex filius, and ſometimes they were 
jointly named Reges Anglia. 

t Vid. Abregẽ Chron. de 'Hift. de Fr. par M. HN AVL T. a Pan. 1179. | 


+ M. L'sxFAxT, vid, Hiſt. du Conc, de Conſtance. vol. a. P: 449» 


Cy. (a); 


— chat the English fathers in 8 a” upon 
that occaſion, cauſe a ſacred comedy to be ated before 
him. on Sunday 31. Jan. 1417; pref ſubjects of which 
were: THE NATIVITY OF OUR SAVIOUR; THE 'ARRI- 
val OF THE EASTERN MAGTz and THE MASSACRE BY 
 Hexov. Thence it appears, ſays this writer, that theGer- 
mans are obliged to the Engliſh for the invention of this 
ſort of ſpectaeles, unknown to them before that period. 
But the fondneſs of our anceſtors for this ſpecies of 
auamatie exhibition and ſome other curious particulars 
relating to the early hiſtory of the * liſh ſtage, will 
appear from a ta e MS. containing the EsTABLIISR- 
MENT or THE HovusSHoLD er wha + Percy 


es Earl of Northumberland, Anne Dom. 1512. In 


e following extracts from this book it will be ſeen th 
the exhibiting of the old myſteries cor ſcripture plays 
entered into . A ſtated regulations of domeſtic economy 
in the houſes of our ancient nobility, and that it was 
as much the buſineſs of the Chaplain in thoſe days to 
com poſe Plays for the family, as it is now for him to 
make Sermons. 

I ſhall give the extracts in the Fw order in which 
they occur in different parts of the book. viz. 

Irn to be payd ..... for Rewards of Players for 
% Playes playd in Chriſtynmas by firanegers in my 
© houſe after xx. * d, every Pay by eſtimacion : dam 

% xXXAMiij. 5. Hij. d. 1. 

„ My Lordes Chapleyns in houſcholde vj. VIZ; che 
% Almonar, and if he be a MAKER OE INTERLUDYS, 

than he to have a ſerraunt to the intent for writ- 

ö | 66 tynge 

1 This MS. belongs to the [PETS ILLUSTRIOUS DrseEN- 
van rs of that Nobleman, who have with their uſual condeſcention 
been prevailed on to have a ſmall number of copies printed from this 
very curious and invaluable MS. which ſhows beyond any other monu- 
ment of antiquity. now extant the almoſt royal ftate and ſplendor of 
our ancient Barons, the number of their attendants, the regulations 
of their houſhold, and the whole plan of their domeſtic economy, 

This was not fo ſmall a ſum then as it may now appear; for in 
another part of this MS. the price ordered to be given for a fat ox is 


but 138. 4d. and for a lean one 88s. 
1 At chis rate the number of Play: acted muſt have been twenty. 


6-1 Y.; 


OE EE BE ã ĩ 


(3) „ 
te tynge of che parts: and ells to have none. The 


te Maiſter of gramer, &c. | 


e Irzm, my lorde uſith and accuſtomith to gyf yerely 


«© when his lordſhip is at home to every Erles 


© PLAYERS that comes to his lordſhip betwzxt 


* * 


4% criſtynmas end candilmas if he be his ſpeciall 


4 lorde and f.dade and kinſman — xx s. 


* Irzu, my lord uſith and accuſtomyth to gyf yerly 
„ when his lordſhip is at home to every Lordis 


5 


* PLAYERS, that comyth to his lordſhip betwixt exiſ- 


. 55 tynmas and candilmas, — x. 53. 


60 


Irzu, My lord uſeth and accuſtomyth to gyfe yerely 


_ « if is lordſhip kepe a chapell and be at home, them 
of bis lordſchips chapell, if they doo play the 
Play of the naviviTs uppon criſtynmas flog up 

ord- 


the mornynge in my lords chapell before his 


% ſhip — xx. s. 


Ir EM, .. to them of his lordſhips chappell and 


ic other his lordfhipis ſervaunts that doith play the 


„ Play before his lordſhip uppon sHROF-TEWSDAY at 


night yerely in reward — x s. 


ITEM, .,-- to them . .. that playth the Play of xE· 


; 66 sURRBCTION upon eſtur day in the mornynge in 


gc 


* my lordis * chapel!” . befor his lordſhipe xx. s. 
ITEM, My lorde uſeth and accuſtomyth yerly to gif 


* hym which is ordeyned to be the MarsTER or THE 
| 46 EVELLS yerly in my lordis hous in criſtinmas for. 
% the overſeynge and orderinge of his lordſhips 
% Playes, Interludes and Dreſinge that is plaid befor 


“ his lordſhip in his hous in the xij dayes of Criſtin- 


* mas and they to have a rewarde for that caus yer- 


4 


% ly—xx. 3. | ao; b tng 
ITzM. My lorde uſeth and accuſtomyth to gyf every 
« of the Four Perſons that his lordſchip admyted as 


© hisPLAYERs to come to his lordſchip yerly at Cry- 
* ſtynmas and at all other ſuch tymes as his lordſhip. 


“ ſhall comande them for playing of Playes and In- 


( terludes befor his lordſhip in his lofdſhipis hous for 


every of their fees for an hole yere 
Es 7 hal 


* 


C 


(4) 


1 hall conclude this ſabje& with ſeveral little Cells. 


neous remarks, which I mall throw PIReDEr 1 in a 
form of a Nor E. | | 


; 1 


„ Tux E is reaſon to think that about the time of the Reformation, 
great numbers of PL avs were printed, though ſo few of that age are 
now to be found; for part of Queen Elizabetfys: IN UN cTIONS in 
15 59 are partieularly directed to the ſuppreſſing I Many Pamphlets, 
*©PLAYES, and Ballads: that no manner of Perſon ſhall 8 
tec to print any ſuch, Ic. but under certain reſtrictions.“ Vid. ſect. 5, 

With regard to the Play-houſe PRICES, an ancient ſatirical 
called the © Blacke-Booke, Lond. 1604. 4to. talks of e the pee 
< PENNY roomes in play-houſes: and leaves a legacy to one whom 
he calls“ Arch- tobacco-taker of England, in ordinaries, upon STAGES 

1 8 common and private. And in che Belmans ight-walks 
by ECKER, 1616.“ 4to. I find this, — “ Pay thy TWO-PENCE to a 
< Player, in this gallery thou mayſt fit by a harlot. Vet ſmall as theſe 
PR1CEs. may now be thought, the Profeſſion of an Actor appears to 
have been rather lucrative; this might be inferred. from the paſlage - 
quoted in the Eſſay, (Not. 4) to which m be added the following 
extract from, GREENE's Groatſworth of t. 1625.” Ato. (79 
Roberto's Tale, Sign. D. 3. b.) © Wrar is your profeſſion ? * 
Truly, Sir, . I ama Puayss.” © A Player? . I took you 
We — 4 for a Gentleman of great living; for if by outward Habit men 
« ſhould be cenſured, I tell you, you would be taken for a ſubſtantial. 
© man. © SoIam where I dwell. ,”.. . What though the world once 
«went hard with me, when I was fayne to carry my playing-fardle 
dc a foot backe: Tempora mutantur . . . for my very ſhare in playing 
« apparrell will not be ſold for Two HUNDE U pounds, Sr. 

Laſtly, with regard to the Decorations of the Stage, m 11. as 1 
then were, Coryate thought them ſplendid compared to Nb t he ſaw 
abroad: Speaking of the Theatre for Comedies at Venice, he ſays, 
The houſe is very beggarly and baſe in compariſon of our. ſtately 
4 PTAY-nouszs in England: neyther can their actors compare with 
ce qurs for apparrell, ſhewes, and muſicke. Here I obſerved certaine things 
& that I never ſaw before: For I faw Women ac T, a thing that I never 
te ſaw before, though I have heard that it hath been ſometimes uſed in 
© London ; and they performed it with as good a grace, action, geſture, 
* and whatſoever convenient for a Player, as ever I ſaw apy maſculine 
% Actor.“ Coryate's Crudities, 4to. 1611, p. 247. 

It ought however to be obſerved, that amid ſuch a multitude 'of 
PLay-Hovses as ſubſiſted in the Metropolis before the Civil Wars, 
there muſt have been a great difference between their ſeveral Accom- 
modations, Ornaments, and Prices; and that ſome would be much 
more ſhewy than others, though probably all were much inferior im 
iplendor to what the two TN were after the Reſtoration, 


+ „ „ 
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ON THE METRB.. 


PI ERCE PTOWMAN's Viſions. 


WE learn from Wormius a/, that the ancient Iſlandic 

* poets uſed a great variety of meaſures : he mentions 
136 different kinds, without including RHYME, or a cor- 
reſpondence of final ſyllables : yet this was occaſionally 
uſed, as appears from the Ode of Egil, which Wormius. 
hath inſerted in his book. | : 

He hath analyſed the ſtructure of one of theſe kinds of 
verſe, the harmony of which neither depended on the 
quantity of the ſyllables, like that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans; nor on the rhymes at the end, as in modern 
poetry; but conſiſted altogether in alliteration, or a cer- 
_ tain artful repetition of the ſounds in the middle of the 
verſes. This was adjuſted according to certain rules of 
their proſody, one of which was, that every diſtich ſhould 
contain at leaſt three words beginning with the ſame let- 
ter or ſound. 'Two of theſe correſpondent ſounds might 
be placed either in the firſt or ſecond line of the diſtich, 
and one in the other: but all three were not regularly 
to be crowded into one line. 'This will be beſt under- 

ſtood by the following examples (4). 


„ Meire og Minne « Gab Ginunga . 
Mogu heimdaller,”* Enn Gras huerge.” 


There were many other little niceties obſerved, by the 
Ilandic poets, who as they retained their original lan- 
guage and peculiarities longer than the other nations of 
: FD als BOL A 2 | Gothic 


(4) Literatura Runica. Hafniæ 1636. 4to,—1651, fol. The 
Is LAx pic language is of the ſame origin as our ANG L0-SAXON, being 
both dialects of the ancient Gor nie or TEU Toxic, Vid, Hickefii 
Præfat. in Grammat. Anglo-Saxon. & Moeff-Goth. 4to. 1689. 

) Vid Hickes Antiq. Lustatur. Septzntrional. Tom. I. p. 217. 


\ 4 2 : 


Gothic race, had time to cultivate their native poetry 
more, and to carry it to a higher pitch of refinement, 
than any of the reſt. 

Their brethren the Anglo-ſaxon- poets occaſionally 
uſed the ſame kind of alliteration, and it is common to 
meet in their writings with fimilar examples of the fore- 
going rules. Take an inſtance or two in modern cha- 
racters: A 


6 §zeop tha and Siyrede « Ham and Heakſct! 
2 ure. Heofena rikes. 


I kaow not however that there is any 99 extant an 
entire Saxon poem all in this meaſure. But diſtichs of 
ous ſort perpetually occur in all their poems of any 
En 

Now, if we examine the verſification of PIERRE Piow- 
Man's Visions, we ſhall find it conſtructed exaaly by 
_ *theſe rules; and therefore each line, as printed, is in 
reality a * 92 of two verles, and will, I believe, be 
found diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, by ſome uri, or other 1 in 
all the ancient MSS. viz. | 


& In a es Mk | when © hot Cd was the Sunm, 
« I Shope me into Shroubs, I as 1 a Skepe were; b 
« In Habite as an Harmet | un Holy of werkes, 

* Went Myde in thys world | Wonders to heare, &c 


$0 that the author of this poem * not be found to have 
invented any new mode of verſification, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, but only to have retained that of the old Saxon 
and Gothic poets; which was probably never wholly 
laid afide, but occaſionally uſed at different intervals; 
ibo 

** c) Ibid. 


( 4) So I would read with Mr. "RO" rathes than cither . ben, 
as in MS, or * ſet,” as in PCC, 


* 


— i 


1 
tho” the ravages of time will not ſuffer us now to pro- 
duce a regular ſeries of poems entirely written in it. 
There are ſome readers, whom it may gratify to men- 
tion, that theſe VIS tons or Pierce [i. e. Peter] the 
PLowMAN, are attributed to Robert Langland, a feeular 
e born at Mortimer's Cleobury in Shropſhire, and 
ellow of Oriel college in Oxford, who flouriſhed in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. and publiſhed his 
pores a few years after 1350. It conſiſts of xx Pass us or 
reaks (e), exhibiting a ſeries of viſions, which he pre- 
tends, happened to him pn Malvern hills in Worcelter- 
ſhire. The author excells in ſtrong 1 painting, 
and has with great humour ſpirit and fancy, cenſured 
moſt of the vices incident to the ſeveral profeſſions of 
_ life; but he particularly inveighs againſt the corrup- 
tions of the clergy, and the abſurdities of ſuperſtition. 
Of this work I have now before me four different edi- 
tions in black letter quarto. Three of them are printed 
in 1550 bp Boberte Crowley dwelling in Ciye rentes in Yol- 
burne. It is remarkable that two of theſe are mentioned 
in the title-page as both of the ſecond impreſſion, tho? 
they contain evident variations in ever page . The 
other is ſaid to be newlpe imprynted after the authors alot 
copy.. . . by Owen Rogers, Feb. 21. 1561. | 
As Langland was not the firſt, fo neither was he the 
laſt that uſed this alliterative ſpecies of verſiſication. To 
Rogers's edition of the Viſions is ſubjoined a poem, 
1 A 3 e 
ſe The erly contains xxi. : the word 488 us 
8 1 by ee — only 1 break or divifion wad 
tween two parts, tho by the ignorance of the printer applied to the 
parts themſelves, See vol, 3. preface to ballad III. where Paſſus 
ſeems to fignify Pauſe © | 
That which ſeems the firſt of the two, is thus diſtinguiſhed 
in the title-page, nowe the ſeconde tyme imprinted by UKoberte 
Crowlpez the other thus, nowe the ſeconde time imprinted 'by 
MNoberte Crowlep. In the former the folios are thus erroneouſmg 
numbered 39, 39. 41. 63. 43: 42. 45. Kc. The bookſellers of "i. >. 
days were not oſtentatious of multiplying edition. 2 


W 


K 
which was probably writ in imitation of them, intitled 
Pigxce TRE PLoOUGHMAn's CAE DR. It begins thus, 

Cros, and Curteis Chriſt, this beginning ſpede 

« For the Faders Frendſhipe, that Fourmed heaven, 

And through the Special Spirit, that Sprong of hem tweyne, 

« And al in one godhed endles dwelleth.“ mu 


'The author feigns himſelf ignorant of his Creed, to be 
inſtructed in which he applies to the fouf religious 
orders, viz. the gray friers of St. Francis, the black 
Ffriers of St. Dominic, the Carmelites or white friers, 
and the Auguſtines. This affords him occaſion to de- 
ſcribe in very lively colours the ſloth, ignorance, and 
immorality of thoſe reverend drones. At length he 
meets with Pierce a poor Plougkman, who reſolves 
his doubts, and inſtructs him in the principles of true 
religion. The author was e a follower of 
Wiccliff, whom he mentions (with honour) as no 
longer living (g. Now that reformer died in 1384. 
How long after his death this poem was written, does 
not appear. & 5 125 1 ee eee 
In the Cotton library is a volume of ancient Engliſh 
poems (4), two of which are written in this alliterative 
metre, and have the diviſion of the lines into diſtichs 
diſtinctly marked by a point, as is uſual in old poeti- 
cal MSS. That which ſtands firſt of the two (cho 
perhaps the lateſt written) is intitled THE SsEOE or 
FERLAM, [i. e. Jeruſalem}, being an old fabulous 
legend compoſed by ſome monk, and ſtuffed with mar- 
vellous figments concerning the deſtruction of the holy 
city and temple. It begins thus, | 1 | 


| | | * 
In Tyberius Tyme . the Trewe emperour | 
1 FSyr Sefar hymſelf , beSted in Rome pi ate Rats © 
8 | — yl 
(x) Signature, Cii. ( Caligula A. ig, fol, 109. 123. 


9 


(7) 
k en pres Ness 999 
« And Fewes Juſtice allo . of Fudeas londe 
_ © Herode under empere « A volde ee 
« Fyog, e. ks eee g 


The other is intitled Cnxverens As51GNE [or Do 
Cigne] „ that is The Knight of the. Swan, 1 ne an 
ancient Nn, beginning thus, | a 280 
| ® All-Feldynge Oed Wee in 45 Kiel hes: oy 
| © Wile be Wereth bis Werke » Wick his dens hals 

ec For ofte Harmes were Hente . ————— N 

* Nere the Hyznes of En W * 

xc Por this, &c. e 22 

AmongMe: Gartieles collection of old 14 ple Wi a proſe 

narrative of the adventures of this ſame Knight of the 
Swan, * newly tranſlated out of Frenſhe i yy Ait ehe 
c at thinſtigacion of the puyſſaunt an 3 

«« prynce, lorde Edward duke of Buckynghame.“ 

2 it ſeems had a peculiar intereſt in the dent for 
in the preface the tranſlator tells us, that this“ highs 

| le 4 and d prynce my lorde Edwarde by 

of god Duke of Buckyngham, erle of He- 

« reforle, Stafforde, and Northampton, d defyrynge, coty- 

« dyally to encreaſe and augment the name and fame 

of ſuch as were relucent in vertuous feates and tri. 

as umphaunt actes of chyva and to encourape 

4 every luſty and gente herte by the exemply- 

1% ficacoyn of the ſame, havyng a goodli booke of the 

A highe and miraculous hiſtori of a famous and puyſ- 

ſaunt kynge, named Oryant, ſometime. rey ions 

* the the 20g of beyonde the ſea, bang £0 to 

<«« a noble lady; of whome ſhe conceyved 

- and a araber and chylded of chem _ one. —— 

ꝙ94 3 time ; 7 


(i) K. vol. 10. 


% time; at whoſe byrthe echone of them had a 
% chayne of ſylver at their neckes, the whiche were 
„all tourned by the provydence of god into whyte 
« ſwannes (ſave one) of the whiche this preſent hyſtory 
« is compyled, named Helyas, the knight of the 
ſwanne, OF WHOME LINIALLY IS DYSCENDED MY. 
© S DE LORDE. The whiche ententifly to have the 
* ſayde hyſtory more amply and unyverſally knowen 
« in thys hys natif countrie, as it is in other, hath of 
«© hys hie hountie by ſome of his faithful and truſti 
« ſervauntes cohorted mi mayſter Wynkin de Worde 
% (&}to put the ſaid vertuous hyſtortin prynte . .. .. at 
«© whoſe inſtigacion and ſtiring I (Roberte Copland) 
* have me applied, moiening the helpe of god, to re- 
* duce and tranſlate it into our maternal and vulgare 
« engliſh tonge after the capacite and — of 
« my weke entendement.” — A curious picture of 
the times ! While in Italy literature and. the fine arts 
were ready to burſt forth with claſũcal ſplendor under 
Leo X. the firſt” peer of this realm was proud to de- 
tive his pedigree from a fabulous xnicHT or THE 
To return to the Metre of Pierce Plowman: In the 
folio MS. ſo often, quoted in theſe volumes, are two 
age written in that ſpecies. of verſification. | One 

f rheſe is an ancient allegorical poem, intitled DEAT A 
and Liyee, (in 2 fitts or parts, containing 458 diftichs) 
which, for ought that appears, may have been written 
as early, if not before, the time of Langland. The 
firſt forty lines are broke as they ſhould be into diſtichs, 
FEE ee Ts". 
W. de Worde's edit. is in 1512. See Ames. p. 92. Mr. G's 
et py is © C Anprinred at London bp me Wyftiam Copland. 
J He is ſaid in the' ftory-book to be the grandfather of God- 
frey of Boulogne, thro" whom I ſuppoſe” the duke made out his 
relation to him. This duke was beheaded, May 17. 1521. 1g Hen. 


VII. 


* 
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a diſtinction that is negleQed. in the remaining part 
of the poem, in n 1 to n room. It be- 


gius, p | 8 
that on the Croſſe tholed; | : * 

ce "ag Paines and Paſſyons 2 d > 
60 * 2 l to defend our ſoules; 


; « Give us Grace on the Ground ; 8 
Ear TE: the Greatlye to ſerve, 2 1 
ce For that Royall Red blood 

that Ne from 2 ſide.” 


The ſubject of this piece is a viſion, 8 os 8 
ſees a conteſt for ſuperiority between our lady Dame 
* LIFE,” and the © ugly fiend Dame peaTa ;” who 

th their ſeveral attributes and concomitants are per- 
ſonified in a fine vein of allegoric painting. Part of | 
* e of Dame Lt FE is, © 2 


f ->/ 1967 Shes was! Brighter of her Blee, 
then was the Bright ſonn 2 | 
« Her Rudd Redder then the Roſe, 
that on the Rife hangeth ';: 
„ Meckely ſmiling with her Mouth, 
And Merry in her lookes ; 
Ever Laughing for Love, 
as ſhee Like would. 
„ And as ſhee came by the Ne, 
the Boughes eche one 
ce They Lowted to that Ladye, 
and Lays forth their branches; 
— Bloſſomes, and Burgens 
Breathed full ſweete; 


- 


( 1 1 

& Flowers Flouriſhed in the Frith, 
where ſhee Forth Rtepped; 

% And the Graſſe, that was Gray, 
Greened belive,” 


DearH is afterwards ſketched out with a no ſeſs bold 
and original pencil. 5 1 
The other poem is that, which is quoted in the 27th 
page of this volume, and which was probably the laſt 
that was ever written in this kind of metre in its ori- 
inal ſimplicity unaccompanied with rhyme. It ſhould 
EIT been obſerved above in pag. 27. that in this poem 
the lines are throughout divided into diftichs, thus: 


Grant Gracious God, 
Grant me this time, be. 


* 
1 


It is intitled Scorrisn EIL DE (in 2 yrITTs, 420 di- 
ſtichs,) containing a very circumſtantial narrative of 
the battle of Flodden, fought Sept. 9. 15 13: at which 
the author ſeems to have been preſent from his ſpeak- 
ing in the firſt perſon plural, e | 

% Then wr Tild downe ous Tents,. 134 
that Tod were a thouſand.” 


In the concluſion of the poem he gives this account 


of himſelf, 
85 « He was a Gentleman by Jeſu, 
that this Geſt made: | 
& Which Say but as he Sayd () 
| for Sooth and noe other. + 


n) Probably corrupted or Says but as he Saw. 
| & At 


N 


(wm) 


; At Bagily that Bearne | E e 
ä his Biding place had; eek onus l and; 
And his anceſtors of old time ock 
have yearded (#*) theire longe, 
4 Before William Conquerour f 
| this Cuntry did inhabitt. „ 
„ Jeſus Bring them (o) to Bliſſe, = HY 
| that Brought us forth of BALE, 
& That hath Hearkened me Heare 
or Heard my TALE,” 


The village of Bagily or Baguleigh is in Cheſhire, of 
which county the author appears to have been, from. 
other paſſages in the body of the poem, particularly 
from the pains he takes to wipe off a ſtain from the 
Cheſhire-men, who it ſeems ran away in that battle, 
and from his encomiums on the Stanleys earls of 
Derby, who uſually headed that county. He laments, 
the death of James Stanley biſhop of Ely, as what had 
recently happened when this poem was written : which 
| ſerves to aſcertain its date, for that prelate died March 
22. 1514-5» a 

Tha 2 6 we traced the Alliterative Meaſure ſolow 
as the fixteenth century. It is remarkable that all 
ſuch poets as uſed this kind of metre, retained alon 
with it many peculiar Saxon idioms, particularly ſuch 
as were appropriated to poetry: this deſerves the at- 
tention of thoſe, who were deſirous to recover the 
laws of the ancient Saxon Poeſy, uſually given up as 


"off 


(n) Yearded, i. e. buried, earthed, earded. It is common to pro- 
nounce Earth,” in ſome parts of Engng « Yearth,” particularly in 
the North. Pitſcottie e James III. flain at Bannoek- 
bourn, ſays, Nae man wot whar they YEARD&D him.“ 

(0) us. MS, * 


| 
| 
| 
1 
i 


h | 

(12) 7 
inexplicable : I am of opinion that they will find what 
they ſeek in the Metre af Pierce Plowman {p). 


About the beginning of the ſixteenth century this 


kind of verſification began to change its form: the 
author of ScorTisa FIEI p, we ſee, woncludes his 
poem with a Couplet of Rhymes : this was an innova- 
tion, that did but prepare the way for the general 
admiſſion of that more modiſh ornament ; till at length 


the old uncouth verſe of the ancient writers would no 


longer go down without it. Yet when Rhyme began to 
be ſuperadded, all the niceties of Alliteration were at 
firſt retained along with it; and the ſong of LIT TIE 
Jonx Nosopy exhibits this union very clearly.“ By 
degrees the correſpondence of final ſounds en- 
fling: the whole attention of the poet and fully 


0 


kind of metre at length ſwallowed up and loſt in our 
common Burleſque Alexandrine, or Anapeſtic verſe 9. 


(+) And in that of Robert of Glouceſter, See the next note. 


(q) Conſiſting of four Anapeſts ( v © -) in which the Accent 
reſts upon every third ſyllable. This kind of Verſe, which 
I alſo call the Burleſque Alexandrine (to diſtinguiſh it from 


the other Alexandrines of 11 and 14 fyllables, the parents of 


our lyric meaſure ; ſee examples, p. 138. &c.) was early ap- 
glied by Robert of Glouceſter to ſerious ſubjects. That writer's 


metre, like this of Langland's, is formed on the Saxon mo- 


dels, (each verſe of bis containing a Saxon diftich) only in- 
ſtead of the internal Alliterations adopted by Langland, he rather 
choſe final Rhymes, as the French poets have done ſince. Take 
a ſpecimen. e : 
4 The Saxons tho in ther power, tho thii were fo rive, 
& Seve kingdoms made in Engelonde, and ſuthe but vive: 
The king of Northomberlo nd, and of Eaſtangle le alſo, . 
ps? % Of Kent, and of-Weſtſex, and of the March, therto.” 


Robert of "Glouceſter weote in the weſtern dialect, and his lan- 
guaze differs exceedingly from that of other contemporary Writers, 
; WhO 


fying the reader, the internal imbelliſhment of Al- 
Iteration was no longer ſtudied, and thus was this 


/ 


(+7 
now never uſed but in ballads and pieces of light hu: 
mour, as in the following Song of Coxsci gx, and 
in that well-known doggrel, 542-46 

«© A cobler there was, and he lived in a ſtall. 


But although this kind of meaſure hath with us been 
thus 3 it ſtill retains among the French its 
ancient dignity : their grand Heroic Verſe of twelve 
ſyllables Cr) is the ſame genuine offspring of the old alli- 
terative metre of the ancient Gothic and Francic poets, 
ſtript like our Anapeſtic of its alliteration, and orna- 
mented with rhyme: But with this difference, that 
whereas this kind of verſe hath been applied by us onl 

to light and trivial ſubjects, to which by its quick: 
and lively meaſure it ſeemed beſt adapted, our Poets 
have let it remain in a more lax unconfined ſtates, 


as 


# 2D 


who reſided in the metropolis or in the midland counties. Had the 
Heptarchy centinued, our Engliſh language would probably have 
been as much diſtinguiſhed for its different dialects as the Greek; 
or at leaſt as that of the ſeveral independent ſtates of Ital. 

(r ) Or of thirteen ſyllables, in what they call a feminine verſe. 
It is remarkable that the French alone have retained this old Gothic 
metre for their ſerious poems; while the Engliſh, Spaniards, &c. have 
adopted the Italic verſe of ten ſyllables : altho' the Spaniards, as well as 
we, anciently yſed a ſhort lined metre. I believe the ſucceſs with which 
Petrarch, and perhaps one or two others, firſt uſed the heroic 
verſe of ten ſyllables in Italian Poeſy, recommended it to the Spa- 
niſh writers; as it alſo did to our Chaucer, who firſt attempted it in 
Engliſh ; and to his ſucceſſors Lord Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat, &c.; 
who afterwards improved it and brought it to perfection. To Ld. 
Surrey we alſo owe the frit introduction of Blank Verſe" in his 
Verſions of the Eneid. | | | 


] Thus our poets uſe this verſe indifferently with 12, 11, and even 
10 ſyllables. For though regularly it conſiſts of 4 Anapeſts ( v v -) or 
twelye ſyllables, yet they frequently retrench a ſyilable from the firſt 
or third Auapeſt ; and ſometimes from both: as in theſe inſtances 
from Px ox, and the following Song of Consc1ENCE. a 


Wu his ctr bern it Parts, möſt needs kndw tht Grẽ ve, 
Th fitil rẽtrẽat of th' ünfõrt nite brã ve. 
I ſtẽpꝛ tõ him'fr"ight, 3nd did him re guĩre. 


7 14) | 

as à greater degree of ſeverity and ſtrictneſs would 
Have been inconſiſtent with the light and airy ſubjects 
to which they have applied it. On the other hand, the 
French having retained this Verſe as the vehicle of 
their Epic and Tragic flights, in order to give it a 
ſtatelineſs and dignity were obliged to contine it to 
more exact laws of Scanſion; they have therefore li- 
mited it to the number of twelve Syllables ; and by 
making the Cæſura or Pauſe, as full and diſtinct 
as poflible ; and by other ſevere reſtrictions have given 
it all the ſolemnity of which it was capable. The 
harmony of both however depends ſo much on the 
fame flow of cadence and diſpoſal of the pauſe, that 
they appear plainly to be of the ſame original; and 
every French heroic verſe evidently confiſts of the 
ancient Diſtich of their Francic anceſtors : which, 
by the way, will account to us why this yerſe of the 
French ſo naturally reſolves itſelf into two complete 
hemiſtics. And indeed by making the czſura or pauſe 
always to reſt on the lait ſyllable of a word, and by 
making a kind of pauſe in the ſenſe, the French poets 
do in effect reduce their hemiſtics to two diſtinct and 
independent verſes: and ſome of their old poets have 
gone ſo far as to make the two hemiſtics rhyme to 
each other C. | | TY | 
After all, the old alliterative and anapeſtic metre 
of the Engliſh poets-being chiefly uſed in a barbarous 
age, and 1n a rude unpoliſhed language, abounds with 
verſes defeCtive in length, proportion, and harmony; 
and therefore cannot enter into a compariſon with the 
correct verſi fication of the beſt modern French writers; 
but making allcwances for theſe defects, that ſort of 
metre runs with a cadence ſo exactly reſembling the 
French heroic Alexandrine, that I believe no pecglia- 
rities of their verſification can be produced, which 
Cannot 


(e) See Inſtances in L' Hif. de la Poefie Fran ois. par Mass 1g u, &c. 
In the ſame bock are allo ſ. ecimens of alliterative French Verſes. 


of 
he 


( 15 ) 
eannot be exactly matched in the alliterative metre. 1 
ſhall give by way of example a few lines from the 
modern Freneh poets confronted with parallels from 
the ancient poem of Lirz, and DRATRH: in theſe I 
| ſhall denote the Cæſura orPiuſe by a perpendicular line, 
and the Cadence by the marks of the Latin quantity. 


I ſrecẽi fit toijors m infant d dude; 
All ſhill drye with the dints | that I deal with my hands. 


I. bum pridine wit trip | P Hierin ir ſir, 
Yonder dãmsél Is death f{ that drẽſsẽth her ts ſmite. 


L' intriþid* vit mieux | zt I fantime? fiit®, 
When ſhe dolefilly raw | höw ſhẽ dang downe hir folke, 


Mime ali yeix dr Þ hae | in dj ie If birribltt. 
Then ſhe cãſt tip i crye { t6 the high king of heaven, 


Di minſ:ng? toijoirs | E vrãi demeur? maitre, 
Thou ſhalt bitterlye bye | Gr Elſe the booke faileth 


Potir piriitre hõnnète bomme | n in mit, UI faut F ẽtrè f. 
Thüs I fired throughe & fryÿthe | where the flõw ers were mãn ye. 


To conclude ; the metre of Pierce Plowman's Viſions. 
has no kind of relation with what is commonly called 
Blank Verſe; yet has it a ſort of harmony of its own, pro- 
ceeding not ſo much from its alliteration, as from the art- 
ful diſpoſal of its cadence, and the contrivance of its 
pauſe. So that when the ear is a little accuſtomed to 
it, it is by no means unpleaſing; but claims all the 
merit of the French heroic numbers, only far leſs po- 
liſhed ; being ſweetened, inſtead of their final rhymes, 
with the internal recurrence of fimilar ſounds. 


* Catalina. A. 3. + Boileau Sat. f Boil. Sat. 11. . 
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